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Memorial Tablets on London Houses. 


may study in the streets, 
d above the mob he meets.” 
Pope. 
** Btay, Passenger, why goest thou by so fast, 
Read, if thou poly Shakspeare’s Epitaph. 


d> 
RL 


** A man, you kno 
And raise his min 


iW, 








R. DYCE, the 
accomplished 
editor of Shak- 
speare, Beau- 
mont & Fletcher 
and of the works 
of other Eliza- 
bethan drama- 





through Gerard-street, and so give myself the 
shadow of a pleasant thought.” 

The “ shadow of a pleasant thought,” how ex- 
quisite the expression: and might not (we 
appeal to Mr. Thwaites) this association be 
awakened in thousands were an inscription, 
something like the following (only better), cut 
on a stone between the first-floor windows of 
No. 43 P— 

“John Dryden,— And Dryden’s epitaph is 
Dryden’s name,’—translated Virgil, and wrote 
* Alexander’s Feast,’ in the ground-room next 
the street of this house, and dying here, 1st 
May, 1700, was buried in Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey.” 

The shorter the inscription (it must be clear) 
the better. 
Abbey, what Scotchmen do not care to read :— 
“ Edwardus Primus Scotorum Malleus, hic est. 
1308.” 

Surely outside the Jerusalem Chamber of West- 
minster Abbey something might be erected 
(with taste, which does not necessarily mean 





tists, has pre- 
served among | 
“Ana” well 
worth remem- | 
bering, the fol- | 
lowing break. 


fast-bit of talk | 


Rogers :— 


a very advanced | 
age, a walk) 
through the 
streets of Lon- | 
don is like a 
walk in a ce-. 
metery. How | 
many houses | 
do I pass now 
inhabited by 
strangers, in| 
which I used | 
to spend such | 
happy hours) 
with those who | 
have long been 














Wg em = = dead and gone.” 
“aaa The same sa- 
ii Hi gaciousthinker, 


AN who had care-| 
fully read both | 
books and men through a long life, and to} 
the last, has thus recorded, and in print, a | 
similar sentiment arising from the Pleasures | 
of “Memory :”— | 
“There is a custom on the Continent well | 
worthy of notice. In Boulogne we read, as we 
ramble through it, ‘Ici est mort l'auteur de Gil 
Blas; in Rouen, ‘Ici est né Pierre Corneille ;’ | 
in Geneva, ‘Ici est né Jean-Jacques Rousseau ; | 
and in Dijon there is the ‘Maison Bossuet ;’ in 
Paris the ‘ Quai Voltaire.’ Very rare are such 
memorials among us; and yet wherever we met | 
with them, in whatever country they were, or of | 
whatever age, we should surely say they were 
evidences of refinement and sensibility in the 
people. The house of Pindar was spared : 





* When temple and tower 
Went to the ground ;” 


and its ruins were held sacred to the last. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, they were still to be seen 
in the second century.” 

A similar sentiment has been well expressed 
by Leigh Hunt :— 

“I once had duties to perform, which kept me 
out late at night, and severely taxed my health 
and spirits. My path lay through a neighbour- 
hood, in which Dryden lived, and though nothing 
could be more common-place, and I used to be 
tired to the heart and soul of me, I never hesitated 
to go a little out of the way that I might pass 








of the poet | 


Charlie,’ the Young Pretender.” 


than pleased, and who that did know would be 


expense) to the effect that “in this Jerusalem 
did Harry die.” As Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
of Westminster Abbey, Bath Abbey, St. Alban’s 
Abbey, and “here, there, and everywhere,” 
seems to be out of full employment, he might, 
in a leisure hour, design something “ feasible, 
if Art conduce.” 


Proper inscriptions (proper words in proper 


“To any one | places) either in prose or verse, for tomb or cup, | . : { 
whohasreached | the dead or the living, are alike rare. We have | house died, 1779, David Garrick, ‘the perfec- 


re than half a wish to see Waller’s fine verses 
Le Sceur’s statue of Charles I. carved on a 


mo 
on 


stands. Surely something might be set up to 


‘explain “Siste Viator,” the standing statue of | 


King James II. at Whitehall. Something like 
the following may prove suggestive :— 
* This statue, by Grinling Gibbons, of James 


| Stuart, Dake of York and King of England (the | 


last of the Stuart kings) was erected, 3lst De- 
cember, 1686, at the expense of Tobias Rustat, 
a servant of the crown, and having escaped an 
abdication, a revolution, and a fire, stands where 
it was first set up.” 

inscription over the Czar’s Head public- 
house in Great Tower-street, akin to this, would 
both instruct and delight :—‘ Peter the Great, 
when in England, in the reign of King William 
and Queen Mary, learning the art ofship-building 


at Deptford, was often ‘ Hail fellow, well met,’ 
with one and all in this tavern.” 


England, in the year 1726, lodged at a house in| 
this lane called the White Peruke.” 

This, again, on the large house at the end of | 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, would call up a whole 
catalogue of associations : — “ With reverence | 
look. In this house the Royal Society met from | 
1710 until 1782. The room is still to be seen | 
in which Sir Isaac Newton sat as president.” 

Something of this kind on No. 11, Berkeley- 
square (on the east side) would give an in-| 
tellectual relish to an ice at Gunter’s: —“ In 
this house which he bought and liked, lived 
in his latter days, and died in 1797, Horace | 
Walpole, the prince of letter-writers in his time.” 

The house of the Earl of Powis, on the west | 
side of Berkeley-square, might carry an inscrip- 
tion to this effect :— 

“In this house, and by his own hand, died, in 
the year 1775, Robert Clive, Baron Clive. This 
great man conquered and gave the East Indies 
to England.” 

A wali in Bolton-street, Piccadilly, might be 
thus inscribed, and to an historical end :— 

“In this street lay in concealment, in the year 
1762, Charles Edward Stuart, ‘Bonnie Prince 


Who that did not know would be otherwise 


We like reading in Westminster | 


displeased at seeing an inscription to this effect 
on Sir Isaac Newton’s house, in St. Martin’s- 
street, Leicester-square :— 
“«* Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night : 
God said, ‘‘ Let Newton be,” and all was light.’ 
ope. 

Sir Isaac Newton lived in this house. From 
the observatory on its roof, ‘he looked from 
Nature up to Nature’s God.’” 

Let us borrow from Sir John Herschel part of 
an inscription admirably adapted to a London 
house, viz., No. 37, Tavistock-place, Tavistock- 
square :— 

“ In this house, in a small observatory, Francis 
Baily weighed the Earth. ‘The building in 
which the Earth was weighed, and its bulk and 
| figure calculated, the standard of the British 
| nation perpetuated, and the pendulum experi- 
ments rescued from their chief source of inaccu- 
racy, can never cease to be an object of interest 
to astronomers of future generations.’—Sir John 
Herschel.” 

Stepping westward of Temple-Bar, let us seek 
the solitudes of the Adelphi-terrace, and look 
| at the embankments going on (O unrewarded 
| Martin, thy glad spirit,— 











** Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires,”— 

| rejoices in thy sea-beat tomb and sea-girt isle). 
| Then, turning to the terrace, let us read in 
imagination over many-memoried No. 5, these 
| words ;— 

“In the back room of the first floor of this 


| tion of all that was pleasant in man’ (Oliver 
| Goldsmith) ; ‘ whose death eclipsed the gaiety of 


‘vacant side of the noble pedestal on which it | nations’ (Samuel Johnson). The most universal 


| and best remembered of English actors.” 

| Ask all the monosyllabic named men we 

| know,—all the Smiths and Joneses,—ask all the 
“men of colour” we know,—Black, Brown, 

| Green, and White,—ask all who can read and 

| think, if they would not look with Johnsonian 

| St. John’s Gate “reverence” at a house in 

| Great Rassell-atreet, Covent Garden, carrying 

| this suggestive inscription :— 

| “In the back parlour of this house, on Mon- 

| day, the 16th of May, 1763, James Boswell first 

| saw Samuel Johnson.” 

| Yes,in Tom Davies’s back parlour it was,— 

* Upon my life, ‘ 

| That Davies hath a very pretty wife,”— 


| Boswell, of Auchinleck and Corsica, first met 


/asacommon mechanic in the Royal Dockyard | Johnson of that “ Ilk,”’ or Johnson of Johnson’s- 


| court. 
A tablet on the east side of Leicester-square 


This in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, would | thus inscribed would call up one of England’s 


serve a good purpose: —“ Voltaire, when in | 


greatest painters :— 

“* Tf genius fire thee, Reader, stay.’ William 
Hogarth, ‘whose pictured morals charm the 
mind, and through the eye correct the heari,’ 
lived here. Born, 1697. Died 1764.” 

The front of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
auction-rooms, on the west side of Leicester- 
square, might be made to exhibit with good effect 
the following inscription :— 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds died in this house. One 
whose art preserved with learned skill the heads 
of two generations of English intellect, and the 
faces of three generations of English beauty. 
The room remains in which he worked such 
wonders.” 

In a now uninviting street — Buckingham- 


| street, Fitzroy-square,—and on house No. 7, we 


should like to see words akin to these :— 

“John Flaxman, sculptor, born at York in 
1755, lived in this house from 1796 (when he re- 
turned from Rome), until his death here in 1826.” 

In Gray’s-inn-lane, over the entrance to Fox- 
court, an inscribed stone might be erected, to 
this or a like effect :— 

“In this court, on the 16th January, 1696-7, 
was born Richard Smith, better known as 
Richard Savage, distinguished alike by his vices 
and talents. The story of his life has been told 
incomparably well by Samuel Johnson.” 
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No. 7, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, 
should be made to carry :— 

“In this house Edward Gibbon wrote part of 
‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
and the whole of his ‘ Defence’ of it.” 

Over the doorway of St. George’s Hospital, we 
might read :— 

“In this hospital died, in the year 1793, John 
Hunter, surgeon, and something more.” 

No. 6, Bedford-square, should be made to 
carry an inscription much in this manner :— 

“John Scott, Earl of Eldon and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, lived from 1804 to 1815 
in this house.” 

Dryden’s lines on Milton’s “ Three Poets,” &c. 
are properly inscribed on the outer wall of the 
Church of Allhallows, Bread-street. Another 
City church might bear a short inscription, and 
to good end :— 

“Within this church of St. Benet, Paul's 


of the reservoir which coincides with the sewers, 
is about 464 feet ; but the breadth of the reser- 
voir towards the opposite end, the east, is 678 
feet 6 inches, from out to out, not including 
footings and concrete. The area may differ little 
in superficies from that of a square; but only 
one of the corners, the north-east, is a right 
angle ; whilst there are seven other angles of 
more or less obliquity. The southern boundary 
line, about 497 feet in length, is parallel with the 
river-wall: in the northern boundary, a portion, 
which is parallel, is about 473 feet to an oblique 
angle, which is 412 feet distant from the north- 
west corner. The whole area is said to be about 
10 acres. 

This reservoir is divided into four compart- 
ments which are capable of being used sepa- 
rately. They are spoken of as Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, 
counting from the river. The division-wall 
between the first two compartments, is parallel 
with the southern external wall, throughout the 
length; but as the breadths of the reservoir at 
the east and west are different, only the eastern 





Wharf, on the 26th of June, 1652, was buried 
Inigo Jones, architect. His tomb, for which he 


halves of the two other division-walls are 
| parallel; that is to say, they have an angle, 
'similar to that in the northern external wall, 


left by will one hundred pounds, was destroyed | about midway in their length. The reservoir 


in the Great Fire of 1666.” 

We began by referring to the poet Rogers, 
and will end by relating an anecdote of him 
which we had direct from his own lips. At one 
of many breakfasts we had the honour and good 
fortune to enjoy at No. 22, St. James’s-place, we 
found the poet in his drawing-room in a more 
than usually pleasant vein. Taking our hand, 
holding it, and leading us to the window (half 
smiling, half laughing all the time) he exclaimed, 
“T have an anecdote for you, and in your way : 
—‘ Coming from the City yesterday, I took 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, in my road, that I 
might see—reverentially—the newly-discovered 
house in which Dryden is said to have lived. I 
asked for the house, and could for a long time 
obtain no better reply to my repeated question, 
“Which is Dryden’s house?” than ‘ Dryden— 
Dryden’ (the policeman I spoke to thinking for 
a time with his finger, Sterne-like, to his ear)— 
‘ Dryden—is he backward with his rent?’ That 
policeman knew to the life the poetical charac- 
ter. I went laughing home, and as you see, am 
laughing still.” 

Such, then, are some of the pleasures of 
memory and association connected with London 
houses. Let us awaken and maintain them. 








PROGRESS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
SEWERAGE. 


THE NORTHERN OUTFALL.* 


As explained in our last article, the arrange- 
ments for the discharge of the metropolitan 
sewage of the northern side of the Thames, near 
Barking Creek, comprise a peculiar two-storied 
construction of sewers,—three terminating the 
parallel main lines, and three for a length of 400 
feet on a lower level ; a reservoir, into which is 
received the sewage from the upper sewers when 
these are not discharging direct into the river,and 
from which it is allowed at intervals to escape by 
the lower sewers; three tumbling-bay chambers, 
into which the sewage from the reservoir flows, 
through two openings into each chamber, and 
the sewage from the upper sewers falls; and 
nine culverts, three from each chamber, along 
which the whole of the sewage finally passes 
into the Thames. 

The three parallel lines on the plan, as we have 
already said, do not come to the river as they 
were originally designed. They are now placed 
nearly in the direction of east-south-cast. This 
helps to increase the irregularity which charac- 
terizes the shape of the reservoir. 

The north-western angle of this reservoir cor- 
responds with the termination of the construc- 
tion of three upper and three lower sewers, 
(originally intended to be 490 feet from the river- 
wall), and the commencement of the construction 
of the three sewers carried on arches and con- 
crete piers.¢ The length of the line of that side 





* See e 467, ante. 
+ It should have been explained that this latter method 
would ba shally below guomed.  Wiees she pathos afte 
wholly below gro of the 
ground, im the line from Old Ford; was low, the sewers 





is vaulted over from piers and arches; and 
the vaulting throughout runs parallel with the 
| southern boundary, or so as to cut the western 
| portion of the northern external wall, and the 
similar portions of the division-walls, obliquely, 
and so as to be cut by the greater portion of the 
eastern external wall, and by the line of the 
sewers also obliquely. There are ten bays of 
vaulting to each compartment, counting in the 
widest part of the reservoir. 

The level of the floor of the reservoir at the 
lowest point, where next the sewers, is placed at 
2 feet 9 inches above Ordnance datum, or 8 feet 
9 inches above the level of the inverts of the 
nine outlet-culverts at their point of discharge, 
and 2 feet 9 inches above that of the crowns of 
the arches. The level of the floor at the opposite 
end of the reservoir, the east, next the Creek, is 
5 feet 3 inches above the datum: or there is a 
fall of 2 feet 6 inches in a length of 643 feet 
6 inches. The clear height, or depth, of the 
reservoir varies from about 17 feet 6 inches 
(measured in the centre of a bay to the 
crown of the vaulting), to 15 feet. The 
dimension to the crown of the arch from the 
footings of the brickwork may be taken as 
uniformly 21 feet 3 inches, and the depth of 
the concrete as about 19 feet below the footings. 
The thickness of the crown of the arch is 
9 inches ; and upon this there is a thickness of 
3 feet 6 inches of earth, bringing the top of the 
covering of the reservoir to 12 feet above 
Trinity High Water Mark. 

The concrete generally carried down to the 
depth of 20 feet below Ordnance datum, the 
footings are based at 1 foot below the datum; 
and the floor-level at the lowest point may be 
stated as 3 feet 9 inches above the bottom of 
the footings,—the level of which last was about 
7 feet 6 inches below the average surface of the 
ground. The concrete under each of the piers 
measures on plan 5 feet 9 inches by 5 feet: 
the footings are also embedded in it; and the 
whole of the bottom of the reservoir is paved 
with 3-inch York paving laid on concrete 
9 inches in thickness. The floor takes the form 
of a series of inverted arches, or approximately, 
so as to provide a channel in each bay, for the 
last dregs of the sewage running from east to 
west. 

The concrete of each detached pier nearest the 
external walls on the Thames and Barking Creek 
sides, is carried across in widths of 5 feet to 
join the concrete under those walls. The con- 
crete under the division-walls varies from 8 feet 
to 10 feet in thickness. In several places, 
different arrangement of the concrete must have 
been required, to that shown on the original 
drawings. 

The external walls where not strengthened by 
counterforts of the brickwork are 3 feet in thick- 
ness: but the north and south walls are 2 feet 
3 inches in thickness; and, to make up a thick- 
ness of 3 feet 9 inches, they have, besides a 
counterfort opposite each main rib of the vault- 
ing, of the breadth 1 foot 6 inches, two interme- 
diate counterforts in the length corresponding to 
the 22 feet 3 inches of the space between the 





indeed were carried on concrete; but it formed a con- 
tinuous substructure, and core to the embankment. The 
embankment itself,—only varied in the core, and substruc- 
ture of the sewers, and where crossing over streams or 
ways,—extends t hout the distance the junction 
of the High and Middle-level Sewers, 








ribs and the projecting faces of the internal 
piers. The spaces between the external counter- 
forts are filled in with the concrete; and a 
sloping bank of earth surrounds the reservoir. 

There are ten bays of vaulting, as stated, to 
each compartment, counting across the widest 
part of the reservoir, the vaults running east and 
west, and springing from piers and arches. 
Eight of the ten bays have each a clear span of 
15 feet ; whilst each outer bay has a span of 
14 feet 6 inches. Each vault has a rise of 3 feet 
9 inches, and is divided by transverse strength- 
ening ribs, which spring from the piers, and are 
at the distance of 22 feet 3 inches from one 
another. They measure 13} inches on the soffit ; 
and are 1 foot 10} inches in thickness, including 
the vault. The detached piers are cruciform on 
plan, and measure 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 44 
inches on the extreme breadth. The longitudinal 
arches carrying the springers of the vaults, have 
a span each of 20 feet, and a rise of 5 feet from 
a skew-back that forms a splayed set-off to the 
face of the pier, which below the arch-springing 
has a breadth of 2 feet 3 inches. These 
arches with their spandrels, and the courses 
of brickwork over them, are 18 inches in thick- 
ness. All the arches and vaulting are seg- 
mental. 

Eighteen openings in the vaulting are pro- 
vided; and circular shafts, 4 feet in internal 
diameter, are carried up from them to the sur- 
face of the ground over the reservoir, where they 
are coped with Bramley Fall stone, and fitted 
with an iron frame, and a perforated plate which 
may be removed should the reservoir require to 
be cleansed by other means than flushing; or 
should deposit, left, or produced by mechanical 
or chemical means, be in demand as capable of 
utilization. The openings serve also for ventila- 
tion and lighting. 

On the outside of the vaulting, the spandrels 
are carried up solid to 2 feet 3 inches above the 
springing-line; and spandrel walls, 13} inches 
thick, are filled in up to the level of the 
soffit of the arching, and at clear intervals of 
6 feet 8 inches in the length of the vault. A 
channel or drain was to be formed in the solid 
spandrel, and covered with tiles, to discharge 
into the reservoir at each pier through a 2-inch 
stoneware pipe, built into the brickwork. For 
the earth-covering, a layer, 9 inches in thickness, 
of well-tempered clay was first to be laid next 
the arching, so as to drain into the channels in 
the spandrels ; the space over which, for a width 
of 2 feet, was to be covered to within 6 inches 
of the surface, with clean gravel. The remainder 
of the earth-covering was to be of suitable ma- 
terial, and was to be sown with grass and clover 
seed. Around the reservoir, clay was to be de- 
posited in layers well punned, the original slopes 
of the river-bank being cut into steps : earth was 
to be filled in; and slopes were to be finished to 
an incline of 1} to 1, and sown with seeds. We 
believe these minute details have been observed 
generally ; but broken stone, for the drains, was 
being deposited in the spandrels, at the time of 
our visit. 

The reservoir at the west, though we have 
described it as skirted by the sewers, is actually 
separated from them by a trough, so-called, 6 feet 
in the clear width, or by what is rather to be 
described as a trough to each compartment of 
the reservoir. This “trough” is 35 feet in 
height or depth : its floor is 10 feet lower than 
that of the reservoir; or, otherwise stated, the 
level is 1 foot below that of the inverts of the 
nine culverts at their outlet-ends; whilst the 
inverts of the sixteen penstock-openings of 
egress, which lead into the three lower sewers, 
may be described as generally 6 inches above 
those inverts. It is desirable that there should 
be liquid in the trough to break the force of the 
cascades from the sixteen penstock-openings of 
ingress, or of the upper level. The lower pen- 
stocks being closed during the filling of the re- 
servoir, a depth of 10 feet of sewage would be 
at all times in the trough,—unless, indeed, these 
penstocks were kept open till the time of low- 
water. But the whole arrangements suppose 
the stoppage of the flow into the river, and the 
recommencement of storage, long previous to 
that time. The upper tier of sixteen open. 
ings, terminating transverse connexions of the 
three upper sewers, have their inverts placed 
corresponding with the level of the inverts of 
those sewers, which is, as explained in the last 
article, about 1 foot 4 inches below Trinity 
high-water mark. The covering of the trough, of 
large Yorkshire landings, 6 inches thick, on iron 
girders, is carried up 4 feet 6 inches above the 
top of the embankment and covering of the 
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reservoir, and forms a terrace, where the lifting- 
gear of the thirty-two penstocks is worked. 

The central division-wall of the reservoir, and 
the greater part of the length of the walls be- 
tween compartments Nos. 1 & 2,and 3 & 4, respec- 
tively, may be described as constructed each of 
two external 9-inch walls at a distance of 3 feet, 
tied together by cross-walls 13} inches thick, 
and 6 feet 8 inches apart, and having the cavities 
filled with concrete. For the lengths of 246 feet 
in the division between compartments 1 & 2, 
and 290 feet in that between compartments 
3 & 4, the concrete filling-in is omitted, the 
walls have a thickness of 1 foot 10} inches, 
the upper part of the cross-wall is carried on 
an arch (so that there is clear way for the 
stream), and the walls are coped with Bramley 
Fall stone, whilst the springing of each vault 
is carried by dwarf-piers in such manner 
that there are openings 4 feet 4 inches in length 
and 12 inches in height, and a lipped and 
throated formation of the capping, to complete 
the arrangement for weirs or overflows from the 
reservoir. In short, the openings, cavities, and 
3-feet passage-way, in each of these two lengths 


of ingress for the flushing-water from the river, 
there was a protecting framework to the pipes, 
comprised of four 12-inch piles, with 15-inch 
capping-timbers, and on each side a walling. 
piece of 12 inches, and further strengthened by 
iron bolts and plates. 

The arrangement, construction, and manner of 
working the penstocks in the “ trough,” requires 
some more words. ‘There are, in all, thirty-four 
openings between the “trough” (or four troughs 
and two shafts), and the construction of upper 
and lower sewers. Two of the openings con- 
nected with the overflow-chambers and weirs, 
are always free for the passage of sewage out, in 
the event of their being needed. The thirty- 
two other openings, sixteen in the upper level 
and sixteen in the lower, are provided with pen- 
stock-valves, or sliding-doors, in the manner to 
be described. There are four pairs of the valves 


nay, 


viously conducted the works of the High-level 
Sewer, including the construction at Old Ford ; 
and much credit is unquestionably due to him. 
Mr. George Furness, the contractor, and his 
manager and agent on the works, Mr. Broome, 
also deserve to have their names connected with 
this great undertaking of the Northern Outfall. 
The bulk of the comprehensive work, including 
details of great importance, as in the iron 
culverts, and the crossings gencrally of streams, 
roads, and railways, we have not attempted here 
to describe. 











ON CIRCULAR ROCK-MARKS AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS. 





CERTAIN rock-markings in Northumberland, of 
recent discovery, have of late been exciting a 


to each compartment of the reservoir, each upper | good deal of interest amongst archzxologists, from 
penstock being at a distance of 16 feet 7} inches | their enigmatical nature, as well as from their 
above the lower penstock, measuring from invert | multiplicity. 

to invert. Each upper penstock is 5 feet by} I propose, with your permission, to string 
6 feet 8 inches in the clear; and the lower pen- | together a few notes on this subject, as they 
stock is 3 feet 3 inches by 6 feet. The valves | occur to me, in connexion with other symbols of 





of division-wall, are to answer the same purpose 
as the trumpet-mouthed stand-pipe of a common 
cistern. The floor in the trough here takes the | 


same level as the floor of the reservoir; and one | 


are calculated to sustain a pressure on either | an apparently kindred nature, and with some 
face, of a column of water, 14 feet in height for | relative matter of a miscellaneous description. 
the upper perstock, and 30 feet for the lower.| My attention was first drawn to the rock 


The valves and their seating are generally simi- symbols of Northumberland by an article, with 


of the drawings shows the opening into the lar to one another; but the lifting-screw to the | 
sewer at the same level; whilst at this point, upper valve works in a tube, cast upon the_ 
the arrangement of the “ trough” becomes that of | centre-line ; whilst to the lower one, there are 


engravings, in the Illustrated News of i9th March 
last. From this article I may, in the outset, 
condense a brief descriptive extract ; appending, 


@ square shaft quite disconnected from the two two lifting-screws, which work in side-boxes or also, a copy of one or two of the illustrations. 


compartments or troughs that it separates. The | 
floor between the weir-walls, and the floor of the | 
trough, are paved with 6-inch York landings 3 
whilst the walls for a height of 6 feet 6 inches | 
are faced with the Staffordshire bricks, all | 
headers, the inner half-brick rim of the arch of | 
the tie-walls being of the same description of 
bricks. 

The wall between each compartment of the 
reservoir and the trough is pierced with openings, | 
16 feet 3 inches in height and about 14 feet in| 
width, with piers of 3 feet 9 inches between ; | 
and their sides and inverts are lined with the | 
blue brick. 

The reservoir is flushed from a culvert, 6 feet | 
in width, and about 6 feet 3 inches in height, | 
which extends along the greater portion of the | 
breadth of the reservoir, but external to it, at | 
the east end, and which is supplied with water | 
of the Thames, from a length of 36-inch iron | 
piping. The culvert communicates with the | 


seatings for nuts. The spindles of the three screws 
are continued upwards to the landing already men- 
tioned ; below which, each has atoothed wheel; and 


the central spindle continues above the landing, | 


into a hollow standard and winch-box, where the | 
spindle is so contrived as to allow of the trans- 
mission of the motion direct to its own lifting | 
screw, that of the upper penstock, and not to! 
the side screws of the lower pensiock, or other- | 
wise to the side lifting-screws and not to the 
centre one; so that one driving motion will 
serve for either valve. Each valve has two 
wrought-iron wedge-hooks at the crown, and two 
tail-wedges at the invert, arranged with adjusting 
cotters and pinching-screws, so as to secure 
tight-fitting to the valve-seat and opening. 

The penstocks to the ends of the main outlet- 
sewers, three in number, of the upper level, 
are somewhat Cifferently contrived. Each valve, 
there, is worked by a windlass and the power of 
four men.; and one long counterbalance weight is 





Incised Rock-Markings, of unknown Import, in 
Northumberland. 
There have lateiy been noticed, upon some bared rock® 


in the flanks of the Cheviot hills, various incised markings, 
which are supposed to belong to a very remote period o' 
British history. They consist, for the most part, of a 
central depression, round which one or more circles are 
drawn, ionally a ber of dots are placed outside 
the outer circle. They show considerable differences of 
detail. The number of them is surprising. The district 
about Doddington, in which these circles abound, is 
characterized by the presence of Celtic remains—such as 
barrows, stone circles, and camps. These markings are 
not confined to Northumberland : they occur in several 
places in Scotland, particularly at Lochgilphead, in 
Argyleshire. Some, of spiral character, are found in 
Ireland. Others, wavy in their form, are met with on the 
stone circles and cromlechs of Brittany. One very inte- 
resting fact connected with these enigmatical figures is, 
that in several instances they have been found upon 
stones covering Celtic interments. No satisfactory answer 
has yet been given to the question which naturally arises, 
—What purpose were these strange devices intended to 
serve ? The fact that they occur on stones used for cover- 
ing the remains of the dead seems to indicate that ¢ 

have a religious significance in relation to the rites of sepul- 
ture. The Duke of Northumberland has taken measures 





reservoir, by three openings to each of the four | suspended by chains which pass over toothed | for having accurate representations of the Northum- 


compartments. Each opening is 2 feet 9 inches | 
by 3 feet, and is faced and lined with Bramley | 
Fall stone ; and floored, like the culverts, with | 
4-inch York landing. The culvert also is lined | 
with the blue bricks. Each of the twelve open- | 
ings is fitted with an iron penstock door or valve. 

The valves are worked each by a worm-spindle 
which passes up into a stone built into the vault- 

ing, and fitted with a cast-iron box to receive 

the squared end of the spindle; which last there 

receives the end of a moveable “spanner’’ that 

is turned from the level of the ground over the 

reservoir. The worm-end of the spindle works 

into a rack fixed down the front of the penstock 

valve or door, the edges of the valve being 

guided by grooves. The floor of the reservoir 

in front of the openings, is paved with Port 

Nant granite cubes, 7 inches deep, for an 

area of 6 feet in width by 10 feet in length, 

laid in cement. Attached to each penstock is a 
man-hole opening, 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, fitted 

with the usual arrangement of cover and safety- 

grate, and having below it the requisite foot- 

irons for descent. On the occasion of the visit 
spoken of in our last article, the reservoirs had 
been that morning flushed out ; and some of the 

water still remained at the lower end. We 
descended, however, and walked as far as the 
water would permit, or for about two-thirds of 
the length. Some slight deposit was left, after 
the flushing, or about the piers; but there was 
very little stench. A penstock similar to the 
others, is fitted to a chamber which forms the 
junction between the iron piping and the flush- 
ing-culvert. 

The iron piping, which extends to the outer 
edge of the reed-shore, or about 117 feet in 
length, was specified to have 6-inch socket- 
joints, packed with yarn and run with lead ; and 
the pipes were to be steeped at the foundry in 
“Dr. Angus Smith’s patent solution.” The 
piping was to be imbedded in Portland cement- 
concrete laid in a trench. The work required 

care, and a separate coffer-dam was we 
believe used in the laying. A large dam was 


wheels ; whilst there are extra contrivances for | 
strength of the valve, and for close fitting. The | 
machinery of these large penstocks is carried by | 
iron girders. The penstock-house, which is at- | 
tached to the residence, is arranged as a kind of | 
loggia or inclosed portico, with nine iron columns, 
bearing segmental arches and eaves-guttering ; | 
and there are three oak girders to be used in| 
hoisting. Decorative character is given to the) 
building generally, by arch-headed windows, 
brick pilasters, and stone dressings. 

The brickwork of the reservoir is built in| 
Portland cement (specified to be not less in 
weight than 110]b. to the bushel) mixed with | 
an equal portion of sand. The external work | 
had the joints raked out, and pointed with | 
neat cement. Hoop iron-bond was laid in every | 
fifth course of the work, two widths for every | 
brick in thickness. The bricks to be used) 
generally were to be the best description of | 
picked stocks ; but much difficulty, we believe, 
was found in getting those which were originally | 
contemplated. Very great care, however, has | 
been given to the materials and work in every | 
particular. The inside of the reservoir is faced 
with shippers or paviors. The concrete, of which 
the quantity used about the reservoir, and along 
the line of sewers-embankment, must have been 
enormous, is formed of blue-lias lime and Thames | 
ballast, in the proportion of one of the former to 
six of the latter. In the schedule of prices re- 
ferred to in, and forming part of, the specifica- 
tion and conditions, the brickwork of Portland 
cement and picked stocks, was set down as 161. 
per rod; and that in which the shippers or 
paviors were used, as 181. per rod. The concrete 
was to be 7s. per cubic yard. 

The original contract-sum for the line of out- 
fall-sewers from the west bank of the Lea, was 
625,0001. That for the reservoir was 164,000I. 
What the actual cost of either division of the 
work has been, cannot be stated at present. 

The whole work of the outfall-sewers and 
reservoir combined has been superintended by 
Mr. Edmund , as resident engineer under 
Mr. Bazalgette’s direction. Mr. Cooper had pre- 





required for the reservoir generally. At the end, 


brian examples executed in litho; phy. together with the 
most characteristic specimens which may be noticed else- 
where. Some well-known antiquaries are actively engaged 
in carrying out the designs of the duke; and these have 
appointed Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to conduct 
their correspondence. 


One of the illustrations, with three concentric 
circles, is as under ;— 





een if” 


and it is accompanied by two other and smaller 
ones, as here also given. 

Another consists of seven concentric circles, 
with a single rough branch- or root-form, forkedat 
the outer circle, and pointed at the central depres- 
sion. The small marks adjoining the three-circled 
symbol here given show that not only does a 
single circle, with its central point, or hollow, 
occur; but the central point even without any 
circle : this is of frequent occurrence ; and, with 
ithe pointing of branched and other stick-shapes 
always towards the centres of the concentric 
circles, is seemingly intended to fix the attention, 
above all, wpon the central point. Sometimes 
asingle branch or root-shape is even hooked, like 
a bishop’s staff, round the centre. : 

Similar marks, but spiral in character, as said, 
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do occur in Ireland, and wavy ones in Brittany. In | 
Ireland, however, not only do spiral ones occur, 
but also the concentric circles themselves, with 
their central mark, and a rayed circle, or circle 
surrounded by radiating lines,—as at Dowth, ina 
mound chamber, or “ sorcery hall” (as such 
chambers are described to have been, in a Runic 
inscription recently discovered within the one at 
Maeshowe, in Orkney). In the Dowth sorcery 
hall, too, strange to say, there is a wheeled cross, 
like that of the Persian ferocher, pharaoh, fairy- 
guardian, or guardian angel, of kings, which, by 
the way, was also rayed. The concentric cir- 
cles, the rayed circle, and the wheeled cross, of | 
Dowth, are all three carved on one stone. Con- 

centric circles and wavy marks, as well as| 
spirals, also occur at the celebrated “sorcery | 
hall,” or artificial “cavern of initiation,” within | 
the immense pyramidal mound of New Grange : | 
there are double and concentric spirals at the 

mouth of the “transe” or passage into the | 
sorcery hall of this pyramid, as if to denote two 

contrary processes connected with a single 

centre, one concentrative, the other radiative ; | 
but of this I shall again have occasion to speak. 

It is notable that on the slabs from Carthage, 
illustrated by Mr. Godwin in the Archaologia, 
and referred to in my letters on “ Geometrical 
Symbols” in the Builder, there is a symbol 
amongst the angular ones of precisely the same 
class with the Northumbrian rock markings. It 
consists of the single circle and central point. | 
The very same symbol occurs in connexion | 
with the WN or imitial “wavy” symbol MA) 
and the figure of Minerva on the coins of | 
the Ariarathan prechristian kings of Persia. | 
In the Hindu cavern of initiation at Salsette, 
too, amongst an innumerable multitude of 
symbolical figures with which the walls are 
covered, and among which the lingam and the 
yoni are conspicuous, these are typified by the 
petal and the calyx of the lotus, and by the) 
point within the circle. Indeed, it is well known | 
that not only amongst the Hindus, the Egyp- | 
tians, and the Druids, but throughout the, 
Gentile nations generally, the central point 
within the circle prevailed, at one time, as a 
symbol which involved a similar sense, but ob- 
viously of a religious and mysterious character, 
although mistaken for a mere stupid sensual 
symbo!. 

In his book on “ Signs and Symbols,” the Rev. 
Dr. Oliver, the Freemason, has some remarks on 
the circle and central point, or point within a 
circle, which I may here condense, as matter | 
already collected from various sources, and not 
because I quite agree with the reverend doctor, | 
either in his own interpretation or in those | 
which he has compiled from others; but simply | 
to show briefly and at once what has already | 
been thought and said on this curious subject. 

The circle referred to eternity, and the central point | 
to time. The Garden of Eden was of a circular form, and 
the tree of life was placed in the centre (Gen. ii. 9). Now, 
as the fruit of this tree was reputed to convey the privi- | 
lege of immortality, the centre would hence be esteemed 
the most honourable situation, and be ultimately assigned 
to the Deity. The tribes contiguous to Judea placed a | 
jod (*) in the centre ofa circle, as a symbol of the Deity, 
surrounded by eternity. The Samothracians had a great | 
veneration for the circle, and hence rings were distributed 
to the initiated as amulets, possessed of the power of avert- 
ing danger. The first settlers in Egypt transmitted to 
their posterity an exact copy of our point within a circle. 
The widely-extended universe was represented as a circle 
of boundless Light, in the centre of which the deity was | 
said to dwell. The number One was the point within the 
circle, and denoted the central Fire, or God. The point 
within the circle afterwards became a universal emblem, 
to denete the temple of the deity, and was referred to the 
planetary circle, in the centre of which was fixed the sun, 
as the universal God. Servius tells us that it was believed 
that the centre of a temple was the peculiar residence of 
the deity, the exterior decorations being merely orna- 
mental (Serv. Georg. 3). Hence the astronomical charac- 
ter used to denote or represent the sun is a point within 
acircle, because that figure is the symbol of perfection. 
The most perfect metal, gold, is also designated in chemis- 
try by the same character. With this reference, the 
point within a circle was an emblem of great importance 
amongst the British Druids. Their toanilien were circular, 
many of them with a single stene placed in the centre. 


sions were all arranged in the same 
form ; and without a circle it was t i ible to 
obtain the favour of the pe. The rights of divination 
could not be securely and successfully performed unless 
the operator were oe within the consecrated peri- 
phery of a magical circle. It is remarkable that, in all 
the ancient systems of mythology, the Great Father, or 
the Male Generative principle, was uniformly symbolized 
_— point, within a circle, In the latter ages of idolatry 
the point within a circle, with an unequivocal allusion to 
the phallic worship, was the principal object of decotion 
with every people in the world, 


St. Augustin has some remarks on the circle 
and centre which bring us, I think, much 
mearer to the true ancient ideas origitially in- 
volved in this symbol than anything else, almost, 
which Dr. Oliver has succeeded in collecting 
together on the-subject ; inasmuch as St. Augus- j 





tin speaks here of the human soul and its 
specialities of action in such a way as to show 
forth its evidently concentrative nature. He 
says,— 

“As, in a circle, however large, there is one middle 
point, whither all converge, called Bi season the 
centre ; and, although the parts of whole circumfer- 
ence may be divided inn ly ; yet is there no other 
point save one which all measure equally, and which, b 
a certain law of evenness, hath the sovereignty over 
But if you leave this one point, whatever point you take, 
the greater number of lines you draw, the more every- 
thing is confused. So the Soul is tossed to and fro by the 
very vastness of the things, and is crushed by a real 
destitution, in that its own nature compels it here to 
seek onk object, and the multiplicity suffers it not !’’ 


The Jewish “sephiroths,” or “ celestial splen- 
dours,” are denoted by a symbol curiously akin to 
the concentric rock symbols. The sephiroths were 
sometimes symbolized as a tree; sometimes as a 
series of concentric circles, the outer one of which 
was called “The Crown,’ and the inmost or 
central space “ The Kingdom.” And this reminds 
me of certain symbols of my own invention, 
intended to denote the connexion of the radiative 
and concentrative life principles, or Spirit and 
Soul; and used by me as such for many years 
before I ever heard of rock symbols, points 
within circles as symbols, or cabbalistic sephi- 
roths. With your permission, I shall here illus- 


trate by diagram one or two of these, which will | 


at least show a curious coincidence with the 


nature of those admittedly mysterious symbols | 


with which I am at present dealing. 

In a note-book, of date 1834, herewith pre- 
sented for your inspection,’I have incidentally 
used, as I have ever since occasionally done, a 
point to denote the concentrative, and a circle 
to denote the radiative, while the conjunc- 
tion between the two was denoted, as you 
will perceive, by the point within the circle. 
In the same volume and page a circle is 
filled with arrows, in black ink, concentrating 
towards the centre, in order to denote the con- 
centrative or personal Life principle, or Soul ; 
and with arrows, in red ink, radiating from the 
same centre, to denote the radiative or Spiritual 
principle, or Light of the Soul. In another of 
these old note-books, of date 1833, I have inci- 
dentally used the annexed rock-mark-like 
symbol, as you are aware; 
the upper arborescence, or ~~ 
branch, in red ink, to denote * 


the radiative ; the lower, or | ae 

voot, in black ink, to denote | {| ( }# 
the concentrative; and the \ \ es i 
three concentric circles to \ YY Ly J 
denote the three great sub- \__, A Re 


ke 


divisions of the mental 
radio-concentrative organism, — positive, com- 
parative, and superlative, — with the central 
point to denote “the Head of every Man”’—the 


'Centre of every Soul,—the one common and 


Sovereign Centre of both concentrative and radia- 


| tive, Life and Light, or Soul and Spirit, and “ the 


straight and narrow Way” of translation, by 
ecstatic entrancement, from the concentrative 


| life to the radiative,—from earth to heaven,— 


and of “thence returning ;’—for the complete 


| psychological and spiritual meaning of all which 
| already explained mysteries I must here refer to 


my previous letters on Symbolism, in the 
Builder.* 

As every one will readily perceive, who has 
read the letters referred to, such symbols as those 
now under consideration, like the angular ones 
before treated of, arose naturally out of ideas 
such as those originated and entertained by me 
in regard to the concentrative and radiative 
principles of life and of religion; and, doing so, 
the coincidence with the general drift of mean- 
ing, as well as of form, in the Jewish sephiroths 
and in the Gentile circle and centre, as well 
as with the general form of the rock and 
sorcery-hall symbols, whatever was their mean- 
ing, must also be obvious, and must tend to 
induce the idea that in all there is embodied one 
and the same original meaning,—namely, that 
meaning which led naturally to the reinvention 
of the very same symbols, in order to illustrate 
that one meaning. In respect to the Jewish 
sephiroths, especially, I would wish to point out 
the circumstance that the “ celestial splendours ” 
indicated were symbolized, as Maurice, in his 
“Indian Antiquities,” p. 566, mentions, some- 
times by concentric circles, and sometimes by 
a tree,—in short, by almost the identical forms 
of the rock symbols, and by precisely those two 
methods which sciential principles of my own have 
led me, as already shown, to combine together 








* Bee, ially, the letter on Geometrical and other 
Symbols, with Psychological Key, of 11th July, 1863, 
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into one compound symbol. And, in respect to 
the Hindu, Egyptian, Druidical, and even Jewish 
point within a circle, which symbol, as we 
have seen, is also identical with one of mine, 
denotive of the conjunction of the concentrative 
and radiative principles of life, animate and 
spiritual, I would wish to remind those who have 
read my former letters, that a sexual idea is 


.| also necessarily embodied in my use of such a 


symbol, just as it has been among the Hindus 
and other nations, the concentrative being the 
masculine and the radiative the feminine, en- 
compassing it as a “crown of glory.”* 

Is it not probable, then, that the very same 
principles as those denoted by my own symbols 
and those of the Jewish sephiroths, and by the 
universal point and circle symbol, were at one 
time understood or intended by the original 
inventors of the closely-analogous rock and 
sorcery hall symbols, which are at present ex- 
citing so much interest as to their hidden mean- 
ing ? 

There is a peculiarity of the rock symbols to 
which I must now advert,—that is, their inter- 


| minable repetition. To what purpose could this 
lavish multiplication of one and the same symbol 


have been subservient ? ‘To answer this directly 
and satisfactorily we ought first toreally know their 
actual meaning ; but, independently of any such 


| knowledge, I might reply, like a true Scotsman, 





by means of another question. To what purpose 
can the interminable repetition of the Buddhist 
“Om mani” be subservient? There is some- 
thing curiously analogous here. The sentence 
“Om mani padme houm,” is a prayer which is 
repeated and repeated in millions of instances, 
inscribed everywhere throughout all Thibet,—in 
the temples, in the streets, on the roads, on the 
rocks, on the monuments or manis, in the houses : 
everywhere and at all times have the Thibetans 
before their eyes the never-to-be-forgotten “ Om 
mani padme houm,” which pervades their land. 
Not only so, but they have everywhere “ praying- 
wheels,” to be whirled about, and containing 
nothing else but interminable repetitions of the 
Om mani ;—and in concentric circles too! Thus, 
in a description, given by Mr. William Simpson, 
of one of his water-colour drawings, of a Llama’s 
praying-cylinder, he says ;— 

“These praying-machines are composed of cylinders 
which are made to revolve, a spindle passing through 


them, On this spindle are threaded a vast number of 


circular o- of paper, corresponding with the diameter 
of the cy 


inder: on each of the successive layers, a mystic 
sentence is written; and repeated again and again, in 
concentric circles, until the whole surface is covered ; and 
these are deposited one over the other until the entire 
bulk is filled.” 

The mystic sentence so repeated, as I have 
said, is the Om mani, of the meaning of which 
Sir William Jones gives an amplified paraphase, 
to the effect that it is a prayer for illumination 
by the Divine Sun. And it is so, if what Abbé 
Huc and others tell us be correct. The Abbé 
says that in Thibet an impressive spectacle 
occurs every evening, as the sun is setting, when 
every Thibetan prostrates himself, wherever he 
may be, or whatever he may have been doing, 
and repeats the Om mani, which is thus inter- 
preted ;—Oh, may I (now) attain perfection !+ 

It is not the Buddhists alone, however, who 
venerate the mystic name of “Om.” The 
Hindus are taught by their religion to meditate 
on this mystic name; ever repeating, monoto- 
nously, the one identical monosy)lable, Om, Om, 
Om, Om, in silent thought; the great religious 
purpose of calling on Om being to produce, by 
his help, the state of divine entrancement, 
illumined rest {in the light of the Divine 
nocturnal Sun], or holy “repose.” Much the 





* The Lord hath created a new thing in the earth: a 

shall compass a man.—Jer. xxxi. 22. She shall com- 
pass thee with a crown of glory.—Prov. iv.9. This com- 
passing crown of glory, then, which is as a woman to aman, 
a bride to a bridegroom, and a spirit to a soul, must be 
what is meant the outer circle of the Jewish i- 
roths, or celestial splendours, which circle is called “ 
Crown”—the crown of spl urs—the crown of glory. 
Thus the one common idea embodied in circle and centre is 
brought home even to the sephiroths of the Jews, and 
from their own sacred Scriptures. 

+ The Buddhist practice of prayer seems very absurd in 
the eyes of professing Christians; but let them remember 
that, according to their own principles, to pray aright 
is to “ the Lord ;” and to pray for instantaneous illu- 
mination by the Divine Sun is assuredly to seek the Lord, 
however wrongly gone about; for the Divine Sun is no 
other than the Lord; and the Buddha himself is even 
ealled the Lord. Are the —_ of professing Christians 
always nothing else than seeking the Lord, or asking for 
divine illumination? And is their own mode of prayer so 
eorrect and effectual that they always, in its exercise, find 
Him whom they seek? 

; “ Repose,” ‘according to Medhurst, the well-known 
Chinese interpreter, means entrancement, with the 
Buddhists ; so that to “enjoy repose”’ is an i 





Te Feb ge i & trance. See Builder of 
16th August, 1856, page 450.] The Hindus have much the 
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#ame purpose have the Christian monks of Mount 
Athos in view when they meditate upon the 
Christ within them, with their eyes fixed upon 
the umbilicus, as the centre of their body. And 
this reminds me that wherever an ancient oracle 
existed, that spot was called the wmbilicus, or 
centre, of the earth, as indeed were the entranced 
themselves, who were consulted as oracles ;* and 
that the very word Om is believed to have had a 
somewhat similar meaning, and to have been 
used even by the Greeks in this sense, and as 
“the opening,” “the mouth,” “the voice,” &c. 
The word, indeed, occurs in many languages, 
and always, it is said, with a meaning in 
some way connected with the idea of a circle 
or the centre of a circle. Umbilicus, itself, 
has been quoted as a word etymologically 
related to Om; and what is very odd, in con- 
nexion with the subject of Northumbrian rock 
symbols, is the fact that Higgins, in his Anaca- 
lypsis, traces the name North-umber-land through 
the Om-bricee, to the East, and to this very word 
Om, which, also, as he considers, is identical 
with the Omh of the Irish Druids, which means 


“He who is”—or in fact, the “I am”—the| harvest! In this modern incantation, thirteen | 


Identitive—the Ever-the-Same,—“The Same” of 
Plato,—to arouse whom in the Soul by the 


in the Eleusinian mysteries; and, on the “con-/ point of his nose, and of the Christian monk’s 
fines of death,” had seen, or been illumined by, | on his umbilicus,—may be thought, I am well 
the divine and “midnight Sun,’ and was ex- | assured that it is highly significant of the true 
hibited to the profane, “arrayed like the Sun,” “meaning of the sorcerer’s concentric double 
as a divine cataleptic, a living statue, or an | spiral, the one, concentrating to the centre, 
entranced oracle, from behind the veil of the | denoting the entrancing process, and the other, 
goddess Ceres or Isis.* Apuleius was tried as a | radiating from it, the reversal, like that of the 
sorcerer, or for magical practices, and especially witch’s wheel, or the undoing of the spell,—of 
for entrancing a boy to make him an oracle; and | the god-spell. The sudden fall of the whirling 
-— of the points in his eloquent and ingenious | dervish after a rapid rotation, or circulation 
efence was, that the boy had “the divine} round his own centre of vity, while at his 
disease” naturally ; and that it was well known | peculiar devotional penllarc doubtless denotes a 
that such epileptic (cataleptic ?) persons were | consummation of the very same kind as that of the 
liable to fall down (or prostrate themselves) in| entranced Hindu.* Druidical and magical circles 
ree = (of divinity ?) from many causes, such | had all of them to do, I doubt not, with similar 
as the whirling of a potter’s wheel. ractices; and probably so had the circular 
Oracles are even now (or were lately) in full amen of the omteey halls at Dowth and New 
force in the Sub-Himalayas. In the “ Asiatic | Grange, as well as those of the Northumbrian 
Journal of Bengal,” vol. xviii. p. 730, is a curious | rocks. Joun E. Dove. 
account, by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, of an “ incan- 
tation,” as he calls it, named the bamboo festival 
of the Bodos, which was then still actually | 
ordered, annually, by the Rajah of Sikkim, for! 
| the purpose of predicting the prospects of the | 








THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
TOWN CHURCHES. 


priests (a devil’s dozen) dance and chant with| Tur twenty-fifth annual meeting of the mem.- 
a monotonous invocation of a few brief syllables | bers of this society was held on Monday evening 





monotonous or identitive repetition or calling of ,and chorus, round another,—a central priest,— | last, at the South Kensington Museum. The 
the name of this “bent bow of the soul,” as he called the Deoda, in whom the god or the oracle | chair was occupied by the president, Mr. Beres- 


is called by the Buddhists, appears to be the sole 


immediate purpose of all the Om mani prayers | @ bamboo pole in his hand. The chant and | 


of the Thibetan Buddhists, and of all the reite- 
rated callings on his name among the Brah- 
minical Hindus. 

The eternal repetition of the rock symbols may 
have had a somewhat similar purpose to the Om 
mani, in Druidical or Celtic devotion. The central 
point or hollow depression, or central opening, was 
evidently what it was desired to fix the attention 
upon ; and the fixation of the devotee’s eyes on 
this point under devotional impression would be 
analogous to the fixing of the Mount Athos 
monk’s eyes upon the centre of his body, and his 
mind upon the internal Christ ; as well as to the 
fixing of the Hindu’s eyes upon the point of his 
nose, as Douglas, of Cavers, in his work on “ Errors 
in Religion,” says he is taught to do, while he 
fixes his mind upon the word Om; and to the 
fixing of the Buddhist’s eyes and mind upon his 
Om mani or his whirling cylinder ;—which cylin- 
der reminds one, by the way, of the sorcerer’s 
wheel,— 

‘* That magic wheel, which power to Nico gave 
To draw the lover o’er the distant wave ; 
And, from her couch, half willing, half afraid, 
At dead of night to lure the trembling maid.” 
Anthology, v. 205. 

When it was spun in one direction, the sorce- 
rer’s wheel was believed to possess the power of 
inspiring love for one of the opposite sex ; and 
‘when retrograded, or spun in the opposite direc- 
tion, it was believed to’ free the heart from its 
own spell, as has been supposed to appear from 
Horace’s prayer to Canidia :— 

** Citumque retro volve,—solve turbinem ;”” 
which has been thus translated into English: | 
“ Reverse thy magic wheel, and break the spell ;”” 


| 
and thus into French : | 


{ 


“Et que le cercle magique tourne, 
En un sens contraire,”’ 


In beseeching Canidia, however, in his ode to | 
her, to desist from, or to reverse, her incantations, | 
whereby she had enchanted or bewitched him, 
Horace doubtless had her enchanting or magical | 
and revolutionizing influence on his mind in view, | 
rather than any incantations by means of a 
sorcerer’s wheel. Turbinem, besides denoting a 
sorcerer’s or magician’s wheel, includes such | 
meanings as giddiness, fury, spinning round | 
like a top, whirling like a wheel, and winding | 
like a spiral; also whirlwind and whirlpool. | 
These meanings may be usefully kept in view | 
by the reader while perusing the remainder of 
this letter. 


The concentric circles of the sorcerer’s hall, 


is to be manifested. Each of the thirteen holds | ford Hope. 
A collection of church-plate mosaics (by Signor 
whirling dance gradually become fast and Salviati) and of mural paintings was exhibited, 
furious, till, suddenly, all the thirteen poles are and appeared to attract considerable attention. 
concentrated to the one common centre of the civele,| The chairman commenced the proceedings by 
into a pavilion form, above the head of the observing that the present was the twenty-fifth 
central Deoda, who immediately goes off in what anniversary of the Society, and might be said 
Mr. Hodgson calls an “ affected fit,’ but which to make an epoch in its history. He was glad it 
a little more knowledge of what. he was speaking was not a tercentenary; for, judging from the 
of would have, no doubt, induced him to think was experience of the S festival to com- 
probably a real fit—of entrancement, during the memorate that event, they had no desire to 
continuance of which the oracle,—the God-pos- emulate that ceremonial. The association had, 
sessed or God-given man, the Deoda,—in the en- he might say, been successful at all points; and 
circled centre, was doubtless consulted by the this was a simple fact, of which every county, 
surrounding priests. Even to the “pavilion” every archdeaconry, and every large town in 
there is, in all this, something peculiarly and England was a standing witness. He would not 
impressively Druidical ; and the question forcibly refer in detail to what had been done for Gothic 
suggests itself,—-did not the Celtic and Drnidical architecture, which had of late years revolu- 
sculptors of the sorcery halls and Northumbrian tionized the external appearance of our churches, 
rocks practise just such incantations or inroca- nor would he refer to that which the report 
tions of their God Hu or Hee, the Omh, the “I would disclose, but would content himself by 
am,” the “He who is,’ or THE IpENTITIVE, in calling upon their excellent Hon. Secretary to 
the Soul’s centre of concentrative circles ? read the narrative of their proceedings during 
i It may not be out of place here to remark, in the last twelve months. 
reference to the spirals at the mouth of the The Rev. Benjamin Webb (Hon. Secretary) 
passage (or “transe,” as they would call it in then read the report, from which we take the 
Scotland) which leads into the sorcery hall at following portion :— a: = 

New Grange, that I remember being told bythe “We proceed to notice the principal new 
brother of an aide-de-camp of a late Governor-| churches of the year. In the first rank we must 
General of India, of the account which a Hindu’! place Mr. J. L. Pearson’s excellent church of 
gave him of his feelings while falling into a state St. Peter, Vauxhall, which is memorable as the 
of entrancement. The Hindu said it was as if first example, in the present revival, of a church 
his head began to swim round and round spirally, vaulted throughout. Mr. Street’s fine design for 
‘nearing and still more nearing a centre, till, at St. Mary’s, Clifton, and the same architect's 
| last, he bolted, as it were of a sudden, through a church of St. John, Torquay, are very noticeable. 
central hole or opening, and was lost, in a We hear with pleasure that Mr. Burges is really 
moment, to consciousness. Now, Indicrous as beginning the new cathedral of Cork. That of 
this,—like the fixing of the Hindu’s eyes on the | Tuam, by Mr. Deane, is also in progress. Mr. 
| Scott’s new chapel for St. John’s yo _—_ 

. . ions to the bridge, is already above the first tabling. b 
Divine San his riemg, and his Dey, of the Nagi, ia the | Buckeridge is building a very remarkable church, 
Bible. a eye a pty Men ea with hospital ae at ay aataliey, m, 
nee ee es ee ee r - — Berkshire. Mr. Clarke’s original chapel for the 
- 8 se upon your - 
hore ~ ry Dey ‘a ight eball not xe pve _ ne | House of Charity, Soho, will shortly be opened 
dark ; _ it —_ be nae —— be aetna for — So shell of = we 7 _ — 
Se baht Oe, te ee ens © +o pass | Saints’, Cambridge, is completed; and he 

i 2 light.’ —‘* The night shall Ge “ aempapen , 
Be light about me" The Day of ~ Lord cometh, asa also in hand St. Wilfrid 8, Hayward’s Heath, 
thief, in the night.”’—‘* A Day with the Lord is ......... asa! Sussex. Mr. Robson has designed a good church 
wie Oe ee es Rag Aeon nw in she _—_ | at Rainton, in Durham; and Mr. St. Aubyn one 
e n e i 

Day; ‘linens of the we 8 radese cher tooo «there. | at St. Mark’s, New Brompton, Kent. Mr. Slater 
fore let us not sleep as do others, but let us watch.” — | has designed a series of very inexpensive churches 
“ Now it is high time to awake apse 7 ; eee 's | for Belfast, and his chapel at Hurstpierpoint isin 
spent the. Day ie af hends Tet ds therefore cast off'the | Course of erection. At Edinburgh he is about 
works of darkness and let us put on the armour of Light;’’— | to complete the enlargement and enrichment of 





} “Light in the Lord,’ —the ‘‘ Divine Sun,” who cometh “in the church of St. Peter. Mr. Withers has de- 
| the night” as “the Daystar uo our hearts." —*To you that | signed a chapel-school for Coatham Mandeville, 


fe Il the Sun of righteousness arise (‘in you,’ or} * , : 
meee pea ‘in the night’ of nature) with healing m| in the parish of Hanghton-le-Skerne, Durham, 
his wings.’”’—‘‘ There is no night there, and they need no | which deserves special commendation. Mr. Pea- 


. i ight of th ; for the Lord giveth them | - “ager tet 
and of the Northumbrian rocks, may have had | eee eee a sib Cover the whl body: the | cock’s “church of St. Jude, Gray’s-inn-lane, has 


something more in common with the sorcerer’s 
wheel, and these with the Buddhist praying- 
wheel, than may at first sight be supposed. 
Even the potter’s wheel has had something to 
do with oracles occasionally, if we may believe 
Apuleius, who had himself the credit, or dis- 
eredit rather, of being a sorcerer;—and assuredly 
he was, by his own account, initiated (as Lucius) 





same idea of ‘‘ repose,” which with them denotes divine 
absor ption.; This, too, is the divine “rest” and the 
“‘eestacy”’ of Christian and other mystics. 

* The Jews are said to have regarded Jerusalem’as the 


| light.” —‘* Their eye is ne 


spiritual or ‘ pneumatica! body,’ as Aristotle has it, being | made excellent points. St. Mary’s, Aberdeen, 
‘all sense—all sensory’) and their whole body is full of | the work of a clerical amateur, has been finished. 
Light, as when the “oe ae S. one 

“yg hort, this is the true “Crown of Glory,” — t , 
ee Divine «tTilumination,” both of body and of won, * = net me pe pe on Sn Oat, Se a 
“in the holy Spirit” of Rest, which is also a Spirit of | ascen rally t¢ n; oe wes of tho Gpaett 

hi Radiative life, though a concentrative | into the Spirit is just, as it were, the Sp 

feath. Ts Tlumination ow the fond ceeeua Sun denotes | into the Soul, perhaps the = — oo 
or implies the advent of a new Day of eternity in the derived from that of the Lord ons me ea 
Night of time; and henew the conversion of night itself wind, ing | og of be Be — oe on hsiome 
into this new Day of Rest to and in all those so illuminated, | WAY 1D the whirlwind,” &c. “*} hey 





or so resting and refreshing themselves, nighfly, ‘‘in the thee, ye must be born again. The wind [the whirlw 


i , it li hearest the 
ight’’ “hi » of this “Midnight Sun.” | bloweth where it listeth, and thou ; 
ell sah neat pent gad, Daye nea es eae ct hrs gfe Spe 
< ee notations are mostly from memory, | it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirl’........-... 
wh ge hg lieve, in all essential respects, as Art thou a master of Israel and knowest not these 





«entre of the earth, 





may be'seen by help of a Concordance, things?” —St, John iii. 8. 
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Out of England we notice the commencement of 
Mr. Street’s design for the memorial church at 
Constantinople ; a church at Egutpoora, Bombay, 
by Mr. Buckeridge (embodying some suggestions 
by Mr. Cameron on Tropical architecture) ; and 
one by Mr. Wray, for Calcutta. 

A design by M. Statz, of Cologne, for an 
Anglican chapel at Stuttgart, has been noticed 
at length in the Ecclesiologist ; as also M. Cuy- 
pers’s remarkable Roman Catholic church at 
Amsterdam. 

Mr. Withers is about to build a very good 
English church at Brussels; and Mr. Smith has 
completed one, with many excellent points, at 


Naples. 
The work of church restoration continues with 
unabated zeal. Hereford Cathedral, restored by 


Mr. Scott, has been re-opened. Gloucester 
Cathedral and St. David’s have been entrusted 
to the same architect, who is also commissioned 
to take the spire of Salisbury in hand. The 
spire of Chichester is rising again, under Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Slater. The works at Ely in the 
octagon are making ; and a county 
appeal has been made in behalf of the continua- 
tion of the works at Worcester, under Mr. Per- 
kins. A restoration of the reredos in Westmin- 
ster Abbey is contemplated, under Mr. Scott ; 
and Signor Salviati’s mosaics in the Wolsey 
Tomb-house in Windsor Chapel approach com- 
pletion. The well-meant, but most deplorable, 
restoration of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, continues to 
excite the deep regrets of all ecclesiologists. In 
St. Paul’s, London, the first mosaic of the apse, 
designed by Baron Triqueti and executed by Dr. 
Salviati, is about to be fixed. Pershore Abbey 
church, restored by Mr. Scott, has been finished; 
and Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, by the same 
architect, having been re-arranged and re-fitted, 
now displays the fine proportions of the interior. 
Other large churches, such as St. Cuthbert’s, 
Darlington, under Mr. Scott, and St. Nicholas, 
Great Yarmouth, under Mr. Seddon, are in hand. 
In St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, a new font is 
to be placed, as a memorial of the late Canon 
James. Mr. Norton has been called in to sug- 


gest a plan for enlarging St. Mary’s, Chelten- | 


ham ; and Mr. Slater has in hand the fine church 
at Calne, Wiltshire. Newland Church, Mon- 
mouthshire, has been restored by Mr. White; 
and Bosham Church, Sussex, by Mr. Christian. 
Attention has been loudly called to the neces- 
sity for restoring the noble church of St. Nicho- 
las, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to serve (it is hoped) as 
the cathedral for a Northumbrian see. In Lon- 
don, Mr. St. Aubyn has finished his judicious 
alterations in the round nave of the Temple 
Church, and is about to begin the restoration 
of the interesting church of Cliffe-at-Hooe, Kent; 
and Mr. Hayter Lewis and Mr. Slater are about 
to begin the actual works of restoration in St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Elaborate decora- 
tive works are in progress in the ancient crypt of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, which we hope will be 
used as a chapel for the Houses of Parliament. 
At Oxford, Mr. Burges has in hand the interest- 
ing task of transforming and decorating the 
interior of the chapel of Worcester College. All 
Saints’, Brixworth, Northamptonshire, is about 
to be undertaken by Mr. Slater, with all the 
cautior that is necessary in touching so curious 
and venerable a building. The interesting 
church of Cobham, Kent, has been restored by 
Mr. Scott: that of Minster, in Thanet, in the 
same county, has fallen into non-professional 
hands, but has not suffered so much as might 
have been expected. The need of some repara- 
tion in the round chapel at Ludlow has been 
urged in the pages of the Ecclesiologist. 

“Of works not strictly ecclesiastical may 
be mentioned the restoration of the curious 
Decanal house at Gloucester, and the contem- 
plated improvements in the Guildhall, London. 
Here it is intended to reproduce the ancient 
open timber roof, and to restore the original 
windows, which happily remain. It is under- 
stood that the Corporation of London are con- 
templating further works of great magnitude, 
including a complete range of buildings, on a 
general scheme, for the law courts, the City 
library, and other municipal offices. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the result may be such a town- 
hall as may be worthy to be compared with 
those of the great commercial cities of the Low 
Countries. The remains at Mayfield, Sussex, 
have been purchased by a Roman Catholic com- 
munity, and the ancient hall is to be converted 
into a chapel. 

“ Abroad, the opening of the completed and 
roofed nave of Cologne Cathedral must be 
chronicled. The restoration of French cathedrals 


seems to be continued with the same reckless- 
ness that has excited alarm among English 
antiquaries. At home also we have still to com- 
plain of the careless scraping of ancient sculp- 
ture in works of so-called restoration. It may 
be doubted, also, whether monumental stones, 
which are seldom without value as documents, 
are not too often needlessly sacrificed in modern 
alterations. At Amsterdam, M. Cuypers has 
won the competition for the new picture gallery. 
Here the competition was limited to that pic- 
turesque form of the Renaissance, which is 
natural to that city. He has subsequently 
succeeded in another competition for the Na- 
tional Monument of 1814, in the same city, when 
his Pointed design was chosen in preference to 
one in the Classical style. 

“Turning now to the subsidiary arts, we are 
not able to say that the progress of religious 
sculpture is very promising. The committee 
look with some apprehension to the sculpture 
which is promised for the Albert Memorial at 
Kensington. Mr. Philip has finished a high- 
tomb for Lady Canning; and Mr. Redfern has 
in hand a good recumbent effigy of a lady for a 
church in Hampshire. Mr. Earp has also exe- 
cuted some good architectural sculpture. 

“ Polychromatic decoration is in a more hope- 
ful state. Mr. Herbert’s final mural painting ,in 
the House of Lords must be noticed. Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry is carrying on, with vigour and 
increasing ability, the roof paintings in the nave 
of Ely Cathedral, begun by Mr. Le Strange. A 
promising experiment of an effective but inex- 
pensive method of wall-painting is being tried, 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, in Mr. Pearson’s 
church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, which has been 
already noticed. At St. Alban’s, Rochdale, 
Mr. Clarke is colouring the whole chancel; and 
a skilled amateur is desirous to paint the church 
of Bosham, in emulation of Mr. Gambier Parry’s 
admirable work in his own church at Highnam. 
At Lyndhurst church Hants, a reredos has been 





painted by Mr. Leighton.” 
The Archdeacon of Bristol briefly moved the | 
adoption of the report, which, he observed, bore | 
most gratifying testimony to what had been) 
done and what was doing all over the country) 
for the development of correct principles of taste | 
in the erection of new and the restoration of old | 
churches. He knew of no association which | 
appeared to do so much work with so little show | 
and so little talk. 
Mr. St. Aubyn called attention to the contem- | 
plated destruction of St. Mary’s Church, Chelten- | 
ham, which, he said, was about to be demolished, | 
with the exception of the tower. He had ven-| 
tured to remonstrate with Mr. Cooke, the 

architect, on the subject, but to no purpose; 

and perhaps it might be well for the Association 

to write a few lines before it was too late. 

The Chairman.—Is the new church to be a) 
tolerably decent one ? 

Mr. St. Aubyn said that, from an examination 
of the plans, it appeared to him to be an immense 
church, which would quite bury the old tower 
that was to be left standing. 

Mr. Gambier Parry said he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that St. Mary’s Church, Chelten- 
ham, was the only decent bit of architecture in 
the whole neighbourhood. He quite agreed with 
Mr. St. Aubyn as to the inadvisability of sacri- 
ficing the old church: it contained an admi- 
rable rose window, which was very rarely found 
in a parish church. It would, he thought, be 
abominable to destroy it. 

The Chairman thought the subject was one 
which the Association would do well to take up, 
and he suggested that they should communicate 
with the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and 
transmit a formal remonstrance against the pro- 
posed destruction. - They might all bring any 
local influence they might possess to bear on the 
same subject. As he saw the Rev. Dr. Jebb 
present, he would be glad to know whether he 
had anything to say on the subject of the “ re- 
storation”’ of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Dr. Jebb said he was glad to be able to report 
that the proposed arrangement with reference 
to the choir would not be carried out, as it would 
have destroyed the character of the whole 
building. He owned that, from all he had heard 
in reference to the restoration, he had ap- 
proached the structure with fear and trembling. 
Subsequent examination showed that his appre- 
hensions were not groundless. He would not 
enter into all the barbarities of the details, but 
he might state that the general effect was not so 
very bad as he had expected to find it. Indeed, 





it was even fine. The northern transept had 





been restored, which, thirty years ago, had been 


rebuilt in a most preposterous style, and had 
been used as a parish church. This had been 
pulled down, and a Norman transept built. He 
was sorry, however, to find that the magnificent 
old organ, which had some of the finest “ stops” 
of any instrument in the world, was to be re- 
moved. He understood that the pipes had been 
already melted down, and a new organ set up in 
a side aisle. He had been unable to ascertain 
whether there was to; be an altar-screen ; as, in 
answer to inquiries on the subject, he was 
informed that “ Mr. Guinness had not yet made 
up his mind on the subject.” The details of the 
“restoration” showed deplorable ignorance of 
art; and however much they might respect the 
munificence of the gentleman who had under- 
taken the work, that sentiment ought not, in his 
opinion, to mitigate their feelings of regret and 
censure for the manner in which it was being 
carried out. With to Christ Church, 
the other metropolitan cathedral of Dublin, the 
“ restoration” was so wretched and preposterous, 
that nothing further remained to spoil, and total 
demolition was all that was left undone. A few 
of the ancient details yet remained, and it might 
be desirable to secure drawings of them, and to 
bring the influence of the Society to bear to pre- 
vent the complete desecration of a most interest- 
ing metropolitan church. He hoped there was 
no truth in the whisper of a whisper (for he 
could not call it anything else) which had reached 
him, of the intention to pull the building down ; 
but he thought it his duty to mention what had 
reached his ear on the subject. 

The Chairman said that be had some recollec- 
tion of Christ Church and of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and that some of their details were 
so beautiful and interesting that he thought the 
Society would do well to move at once in the 
matter. 

Mr. Burges brought under notice the decayed 
and disreputable condition of the south facade of 
Westminster Abbey, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The sculptured figures were, he said, 
rotting away, and the whole of the apostles were 
already gone. With regard to the display of 
church plate in the room, he was bound to say, 
that he did not think it was at all up to the age, 
as the forms and designs were those of twenty 
years ago, and showed no signs of progress in 
this department of art. 

Mr. White observed, that he had seen the 
drawings for the proposed restoration of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, and that the build- 
ing which it was intended to construct would, in 
his opinion, be far too large to be filled by any 
single voice. 

The report was then agreed to. 


Town Churches. 


The Chairman, referring to the plan and cow- 
struction of town churches in a practical and 
artistic sense, pointed out the various styles and 
features which it might be desirable to consider, 
and advocated the necessity of building town 
churches, with a view not only to ritual gran- 
deur and congregational convenience, but also 
to the surrounding buildings. As an illustration 
of the representative of a fine Medieval groined 
church, he referred to St. Peter’s, on the site of 
Vauxhall Gardens. This was a brick groined 
church, with an apse, and reflected great credit 
upon the architect—Mr. Pearson. On the much- 
vexed question of galleries in churches, he must 
say that his opinion remained unchanged, as he 
believed that something similar to that found in 
the Rhenish churches, or in the new Roman 
Catholic church now building at Amsterdam, 
might be introduced with advantage. Here, 
there were aisles, nave, and triforium, for con- 
gregational use, and over the latter a clerestory, 
and then a brick vault, all of which might be 
used as galleries. 

Mr. Burges thought that the Chairman, who 
had studied the subject of church architecture 
so deeply and so well, might do good service if 
he could be persuaded to write another book in 
reference to the topics to which he had called 
attention that evening. With regard to town 
churches, he was of opinion that we had not in the 
whole metropolis a single church worthy of the 
name. We wanted thick walls, domes, mosaic 
inside, and marble outside—something, in fact, 
which looked like a church, and might be used 
by thousands as achurch. In his opinion, the 
idea of putting up little village churches in 
London was simply absurd. London was now in 
course of reconstruction. We were building 
houses five and six stories high, and what we 
wanted to keep pace with our domestic architec- 
ture was, great masses of churches. 
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Mr. Gambier Parry said, he quite agreed with 
what the Chairman had said on the subject of 
galleries in churches. It might be heresy to 
advocate them; still, he thought they might be 
judiciously introduced in town churches. He 
had always supported Gothic architecture as the 
architecture of common sense. No other style 
was so elastic; and although it might be heresy 
to advocate the introduction of galleries in 
Gothic churches, still he felt bound to say that 
he saw no other way of accommodating large 
congregations than by various stories or galleries. 

The Dean of Bristol confessed that, although 
he had heard a good deal in favour of galleries, 
he was of opinion that, if possible, the congre- 
gation should all be on the floor. 

Mr. Clarke said, his own feeling was that we 
had arrived at a period when galleries had be- 
come a necessity. If we could afford to decorate 
our churches with mosaic, majolica, and marble, 
as suggested by Mr. Burges, we might be able | 
to build all our churches on such a scale as to| 
accommodate the whole congregation on the 
floor. 

Mr. White thought that a good town chureh | 
ought to be so designed as to be more lofty than 
the adjoining houses. He was in favour of con- 
structing churches so as to obtain as much light | 
as possible from above, and to make large chan- 
cels and chancel aisles. 

Mr. Hills said that a round church was an} 











merit of its invention or discovery. Unless it | 


be conceded that in the ancient periods of human 
civilization, or semi-civilization, natural science 
was cultivated, and natural philosophy had its 
schools and professors, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how mosaic art was discovered, or became 
established. We have every reason to believe that 
this art was practised by the early Egyptians, 
transmitted from them by conquest to the 
Persians, and again by the same means to the 
Greeks, who gave to the art the generic name of 





Henry III. England has always been slow in 
adopting high art—always tardy in the initia- 
tion of imitative skill; but, with the usual tena- 
city of its race, when once inspired with an idea 
worthy of realization, success invariably awaits, 
and is the result of its efforts. 

The existence of mosaic art is first recorded in 
the Book of Esther: to use the language of holy 
writ, “ Ahasuerus King of Persia and Media, 
reigned over a dominion extending from India to 
Ethiopia. In the third year of his reign, he gave 








Lithostroton. This gives an antiquity sufficiently | a great feast to all the princes, and nobles of his 
remote; but a period when even language was | provinces, in his palace of Shushan, where he sat 
in its infancy, and written language not dis-| upon the throne of his kingdom. He there dis- 
covered, would not seem capable to foster, and | played the riches of his glorious kingdom, for a 
cultivate natural science. We are led to these | hundred and fourscore days. He also made a 
observations since a knowledge of chemistry is | feast in the court of the garden of the king’s 
almost indispensable to the production of mosaic | palace.” We first read in the Book of Esther, in 
painting. But even’alchemy,and the secrets of the | the description of the sumptuous magnificence 
transmutation of metals, if they were resorted to | of the palace, of its riches, and luxurious em- 
at this period, are not noticed as having existed | bellishments, a clear description, and the earliest 
in the records of history among the ancient | on record, of mosaic art, in the following words : 





Egyptians. Upon the supposition of the prac- | 


tice of these arts, under the designation of 
'and pillars of marble. The beds were of gold 


natural science, at this distant epoch of the 
history of mankind, we are not nearer to. 
comprehend how they succeeded in the pre-| 
cise combinations required for the formation of 
the mosaic enamels, their delicate and various 
tints, and shades of colour—combinations and | 
results, both as regards material and colour, | 


unpracticable form, unless admission were free,| that have resisted every external influence, 
and unless seats could be dispensed with alto- | source of decay, or destruction, even down to| 
gether. He confessed that he was shocked to | our own time: combinations also implying some 
hear any one in that room advocating galleries knowledge of physical agencies, and re-agencies 
under any circumstances. In Roman Catholic | only obtainable through the achievements of, 
cathedrals, galleries were used in order that the | natural science, or a knowledge of chemical affini- 
congregation might obtain a glimpse of honoured | ties. But it is still more surprising that, with | 
relics or sacred processions ; but as these were | the possession of knowledge of minerals, metals, 
not exhibited in Anglican churches, there was no and their subjection to changes by agency of 
necessity for galleries. | furnace heat, implied in the production of the 

Mr. Heels, as an amateur, advocated small} mosaic enamels, and their application to tran- 
churches and frequent services. /scendental art, they should not have also 

The Chairman said, he quite agreed with the | stumbled upon the discoveries afterwards made 
last speaker as to the advisability of multiplying by groping perseverance and untiring researches, 
services. /of antimony and mercury, among many other 

A member suggested that, in building new skilful manipulations, highly important in the 
churches and restoring old ones, it would be well | fature progress and researches of science. Until 
to keep in mind the necessity of providing for | the present day, for ages, Italy has enjoyed the 
choral services. | unrivalled, and envied monopoly of encouraging 

After some further discussion, the proceedings | mosaic art, as it may be said to have done of all 
were brought to a termination by a vote of the sciences and arts. The Romans, after having 
thanks to Mr. Hope for presiding. | conquered the Greeks, subjected them to the 

‘usual condition of a Roman proviuce. Hence, 
a numerous migrations of Grecian artists took 
| place to Rome, and at that time introduced the 
MOBAIC ART. mosaic (the Lithostroton). They gave to the 

Mosaic art, in its ancient and true form, has numerous varieties they introduced and prac- 
at length, after a lapse of eight centuries, again tised all over the provinces conquered by them, 
taken root upon English soil. Medixval mosaic, Latin denominations, namely, opus tesselatum 
and also the art as practised in the empire of the and opus sectile for pavements, and opus verimi- 
East, after its transfer to Constantinople, must culatum for mural decoration. The Romans 
be considered degenerate, and by no means equal designated them the “ glassy walls,’ cum awro 
to the legitimate and beautiful opus vermicula- swperinducto. They were extensively used, both in 
tum, practised during the empire of the twelve public and private. The gold floors are still to 
Ceesars. The art was at that time divided into be seen as pavements, found in the richest 
three varieties,—the opus major, opus medium, houses in Pompeii. These were executed at least 
and opus minor, Thus we find all the varieties of one hundred years before Christ. A great influx 
the mosaic art were defined in Latinterms. The of Greek artists no doubt occurred, after Con- 
baths of Caracalla displayed specimens of opus stantinople was besieged, and taken by the Latins 
major, the work being large and coarse. Speci- in 1203; and they and their disciples executed 
mens of the mediwm, much finer, are to be, in the eastern empire many ofthe Byzantine, and 
witnessed in the ruins of Pompeii. A splendid Medizval mosaics. In the more recent periods 
specimen existed there of this style, in a large in which mosaic flourished, the popes and the 
painting, supposed to represent the battles of Church took it under especial regard and en-| 
Alexander and Darius. But the opus minor couragement, and it was greatly fostered by the 
gave, in the style of opus vermiculatum, the | early Christian emperors, in the churches they 
finest, most beautiful, and elaborate of all the at that period erected. The monasteries at 
ancient Roman mosaics. It consisted of delicate length became the workshops, and monks the 





“ Where were white, green, and violet hangings 
fastened with cords of purple to silver rings, 


and silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, 
and white, and black marble.” ‘This confirms 
that at this remote date mosaic art was practised 
by the use of natural crystallized minerals, when- 
ever, at almost any cost, they could be obtained. 
Thus, no doubt, ruby, porphyry, pavonazetta, 
sapphire, serpentine, agate, jasper, and jade, 
were the gems resorted to for this purpose. 
These could be only found or supplied at great 
cost, and insufficient in quantity to supply 
the demand, which the luxurious arts of that age 
created, and required. But Egypt flourished, 
and was in its highest state of civilization long 
before this period. The condition of the civili- 
zation of Egypt was peculiar; it deteriorated 
from the date of its commencement, and flour- 
ished most as an empire in the most distant 
period of its existence, or in its most juvenile 
period of civilization, contrary to all examples 
of more modern times. 

Natural minerals, represented by gems, and 
precious stones, were resorted to, until the less 
costly expedient of artificial minerals, in the 
form of furnace-fused enamels, coloured. with 
metallic oxides was discovered. When this dis- 
covery was made, we are left in entire ignorance : 
its date is not known. 

The fictile imitations of mosaic enamels, in pot- 
clay, of Messrs. Minton, and also of Messrs. Maw 
(the latter executed in designs given to them by 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, who has contributed much to 
elucidate the mosaic art), afford earnest of what 
may be expected in achievement, from those who 
have embarked in genuine mosaic, and whose 
ingenuity has at length, discovered the elements, 
combinations of colours, and chemical mine- 
rals required to accomplish in the execution, 
the perpetuation of designs in pictorial art to all 
ages, in the most graceful, brilliant, and endur- 
ing forms. However charming, and attractive 


‘are the fictile tableaue of the Messrs. Minton, and 


Messrs. Maw, enamelled, and glazed with brilliant 
tints, in imitation of Medizval glass tesselation, 
they will not suffer comparison, and only serve 
as a foil, even when at a distance from the 
genuine mosaic, to display the unapproachable 
beauty, and excellence of the latter. We are, 
moreover; informed that cost will no longer con- 
tinue to be a barrier to the use of mosaic work. 
The architect may now extend the limit of his 
ideal creations, and give licence to architec- 


| tural ornamentation, never before attainable. He 


will no longer be deterred by the impediment of 
cost, or cramped in his creative designs, by the 









paintings, in very minute pieces of marble, 
worked in with other fictile materials, most of 
the strips, or tesserze being only the tenth of an 
inch across. As an instance of the luxury of 
this period of the empire it is recorded, that 
Julius Ceesar carried with him in his wars, pieces 
of these precious mosaics, for the adornment of 
his tent. 

Some who take a circumscribed view of mosaic 
give its origin and discovery to the monks, and 
its cultivation and perfection to monastic skill, 
and a monastic life; in short, that mosaic art 
was exclusively practised in monasteries, and 
by the labour of ascetics. This is incorrect. It is 
true, when the arts, learning, and science were 
extinguished by the barbarians, the monasteries 
proved the only secure asylum for them until 
their revival. But this art flourished perhaps a 
thousand years before the Christian era, and was 
very probably the earliest and most enduring 
expression of pictorial art. It is not well deter- 


artists of mosaic. It is even probable that monopolies, the establishmentsof Rome, Florence, 
Roger Bacon, one of the greatest men andj Venice, and St. Petersburg have hitherto en- 
philosophers of this, or any other country (as was | joyed, of the most beautiful element conducive 








mined what people, or nation justly claim the 


afterwards another of his lineage and name), | 
among his multifarious accomplishments, and 
achievements in science, practised, as he did, 
the mysteries of alchemy, the mosaic art, 
he being also the discoverer of gunpowder, 
and that the Abbey of Westminster, where 
he so long dwelt, and may be truly said to 
have been imprisoned, does to this day con- 
tain some of the handicraft labours in mosaic 
of Friar Bacon. These labours may have 
tended to beguile the miserable persecu- 
tion this man suffered in a dark period 
from the hands of his superstitious countrymen. 
This is strongly confirmed, since at the date of 
Roger Bacon’s incarceration, in his friar’s cell at 
Westminster, the mosaic was finished, that to 
this day gives us a beautiful specimen of the 
art executed A.D. 1270 upon the shrine 





of Edward the Confessor, in the reign of | 


to the excellence of architectural science, in the 
manufacture of the mosaic enamels. The archi- 
tect may, for a while, be chary in the use of this 
delicate and brilliant decorative element. But, 
when the fact, that pure and brilliant as are the 
tints and tone of colour of mosaic paintings, they 
are also'as enduring, as the granite block forming 
the outline, and elevations of buildings, and that 
the mosaic tesserze will remain unaltered for ages, 
by time or decay, even when the coarse granite 
shows symptoms of mouldering away, he will 
not long pause to adopt this new arm of his 
art. Dominico Ghirlandajo, well expressed this 
truth when he said that mosaic was the only 
painting for eternity. Vasari also made the 
same remark. 

But a few months since, Mr. Jesse Rust was 
as innocent of the knowledge of mosaic art, or of 
mosaic enamels, as he probably is of Hebrew. 
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Being challenged to produce the artificial mosaic | 
minerals, and mosaic gold, and silver, by a party | 
little expecting any other result than failure, his | 
attempt proved successful. At his glass-works | 
in Lambeth, he is now actively manufacturing the | 
artistic minerals, and also gold and silver enamels, | 
used in mosaic art. It is also not less creditable | 
to his perseverance, ingenuity, and industry, that | 
with little preparation or training, he has already 
submitted for public criticism, very fair speci- | 
mens of mosaic, formed from tesserz of his own | 
manufactured enamels. 

These may be seen at the Architectural | 
Exhibition, Conduit-street, now open to the, 
public. Among them, we may mention a 
centre cross of gold ground for altar or rere-| 
dos, in stick and cane mosaic; mosaic speci- | 
mens of gold and silver enamels; numerous | 
chromatic shades, of cane or stick mosaic; | 
and gold, silver, and coloured bosses, for exter- | 
nal, and internal mural decoration; pressed | 
tessere, for pavement and mural work; also | 
pressed and slab enamels, and some very good | 
specimens of geometrical mosaic. At the South | 
Kensington Museum, may also be seen speci- 
mens of Mr. Rust’s execution: namely, a mosaic | 
design ; a chromatic scale; a mosaic wall-tile; a_ 
panel of geometrical mosaic; an altar-piece | 
(mosaic cross) ; and specimens of gold, silver, and 
enamel bosses, for architectural decoration. 
However unpretending, and humble these efforts 
may be, they give promise of future improvement 
and advance, claiming encouragement, as mani- 
festations of native enterprise and skill. They 
are unambitious, but sufficiently deserving of 
the fostering solicitude, and patronage of the 
promotors of decorative art. Other competitors, 
now that the facility thus afforded by Mr. Rust 
of obtaining the enamels, and also by the manu- 
facture of Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, to 
supply the material for prosecuting the art, 
are exhibiting; Mr. Fisher, of Southampton- 
street, has sent to the South Kensington 
Museum, a head and figure of St. Peter, thus 
obtained of British mosaic enamels. 








THE SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CON.- 
DITION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Tre twentieth annual meeting of this society 
has been held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s; 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The 
report gave the result of the workings of the 
several model buildings, lodging-houses, &c., 
connected with the society during the year 
ending 3lst December, 1863, as in every par- 
tienlar satisfactory and encouraging. The mor- 
tality in the entire of the society’s houses 
during the year had been twenty-five out of an 
average population of 1,509. Seventeen deaths 
were of children under ten years of age. The 
average rate of mortality of the society’s houses 
had been therefore only 16°339 per thousand. 
The net return from all the society’s houses 
during the year exceeds that of the previous 
year by 1967. Os. 14d. The number of washings 
at the public washhouse at Portpool-lane had 
been 21,367. The receipts from this source had | 
been 457]. 10s. 1d., and deducting therefrom 
4481. 6s. 10}d. expenses, including repairs, there 
remained a small balance of 31. 3s. 24d. in favour | 
of the establishment. The real property, &c., of 
the society (valued at cost) is 44,5451. 12s. 74., | 
and the general liabilities 22,2791. 9s. 11d., leav- | 
ing assets (valued at cost) to the amount of 
22,2661. 2s. 8d. The Earl of Shaftesbury ex-_ 
pressed his unabated interest in the society after 
an attachment to it of twenty years. There 
was one great difficulty, however, he said, that | 
was not as yet touched on, and that was the | 
providing for and protecting those unfortunates | 


THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 
COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Ar the meeting on the 28rd ult. Mr. R. N. 
Philipps moved a resolution to the effeet that as 
24,0001. had been voted for the restoration of the 
roof of Guildhall, an outline model of the pur- 
posed form of which has been submitted to the 
Court, the Improvement Committee be empowered 
to obtain forthwith the advice of some of the 
most eminent architects, to be named by the 
Court, in conjunction with the City Architect, in 
settling the details of the restoration in accord- 
ance with the style of the original architecture. 
He urged that the work was a national one, and 
that it ought to be carried out in amanner so as 
not in any of its details to offend archeological 
taste. He contended that the proposed intro- 
duction of sixteen dormers or lights, each 13 feet 
high, into the roof, was a solecism in architec- 
ture, having regard to the time the hall was 
built and to the roofs then in vogue, as was also 
the proposed louvre, which was to be 65 feet 
high from the apex of the roof, and 18 feet wide 
at its base. According to the opinion of Mr. 
Raphael Brandon, none originally existed in the 
English halls. The imposing effect of a grand 
open oak roof would be marred by such recesses 
in it, whilst it is contrary to the best informa- 
tion which we can obtain that such ever origi- 





nally existed. There was another matter, how- 
ever, to which he would call attention, viz., the 
proposal of a large louvre rising from the centre | 
of the roof, 65 feet high and 16 feet wide, the | 
lower part constructed of wood, principally | 
covered with tiles, and the upper half of iron. | 
What the effect during a high wind might be | 
he could not pretend to say ; but as it depended | 
merely on the roof to which it was fixed, and did | 
not rest on a structure from the ground, its 
stability might be questionable. Again, the 
ridge of the roof was crested with ornamented | 
ironwork, 2 feet high—a species of ornament | 
found only in foreign countries, but never till 
recently in England. Such ironwork and such 
arrangements cannot be said to be consistent 
with the original architecture of the hall it- 
self. 

Mr. Philipps concluded his remarks by quoting 
from a letter of Mr. Gilbert Seott, in which he 
says, in reference to the “alterations sustained 
by the noble civic hall, that nothing can be more 
important than to ascertain, by the most careful 
study, both of its external and internal evi- 
dences, what was the original form and design of 
the parts it is proposed to restore, and to adhere 
rigidly and loyally to the results of such inves- 
tigation; and that nothing should lead to a 
consent that the noble historical monument 
should be restored in any other way than in 
exact conformity with its ancient design.” 

Mr. Kelday, the chairman of the Improvement | 
Committee, explained that although the outline of | 
the roof had been agreed upon by them, the details ' 
had not been finally arranged by the committee, | 
but that when they were they would be sub. 
mitted to the Court for approval. Some difficulty | 
had been experienced in ascertaining the exact | 
form of the original roof, from the want of | 
reliable historical information upon the subject. | 
Its exact form was not known after the fire of | 
London which destroyed it’; but within the last 
few months, in removing the roof, which was 
constructed in 1669, three years after the fire, 
indications were discovered proving that the 
roof now proposed was as nearly as possible like 
the original one in form. They had also found 
that two louvres and two dormers were intro- 
duced into the original roof fifty years after its 
erection, so that the use of such adjuncts now 
could not be called an innovation. Besides, 
as the new roof, which was to be open in 


who could not pay even the small rent required the interior, would be of great height, and filled 
at the model lodgings attached to the society.| in with tracery, light would be indispensably 
He believed that a vast amount of the drun-| necessary to render its internal ornamentation 





kenness and immorality that prevailed was attri- | 
butable to the filthy condition in which those | 
poor destitutes were obliged to live; and when | 
some remedy would be applied to this melancholy 
state of things, which he looked upon as quite 

possible, it would go further, he thought, to pro- 
mote universal health, prosperity, and happiness, 
than anything else that could be devised. This 
was a crying necessity of the present day, and 
he hoped that those who had it in their power 
would come forward and give the necessary as- 
sistance. This society had proved that the poorer 
working classes were open to improvement. He 
knew himself they were, and he never knew the 
working classes of this country to be more ready 
and desirous to be improved than at present. 





appreciable. 

Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, stated, 
in reply to a question put by Deputy Elliott, 
that a great many of the alterations referred to 
by Mr. Philipps were not finally agreed upon, 
and that he was proceeding with the utmost 
caution. 

The motion of Mr. Philipps was eventually 
put to the Court, and negatived by a large 
majority. 

A report was presented from the police com- 
mittee by Mr. Alderman Finnis, with plans and 
estimates for the erection of a police-station, 
with an infirmary adjoining, in Bishopsgate- 
street, in lieu of the existing station in that 
division, at an estimated cost of 13,7501. The 





report was agreed to, and referred back to the 
committee to be carried into effect. Mr. Kelday, 
the chairman of the Guildhall Improvement 
Committee, presented a report from them, re- 
commending the purchase of leases and of free- 
hold property in Basinghall-street for 30,0001., 
with a view to contemplated improvements in 
the neighbourhood of Guildhall for the conve- 
nience of the Corporation. The report was 
adopted. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


THE award of the umpire has just been pub- 
lished, in relation to a claim for compensation, 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, by 
Mr. Thomas Fox, against the corporation of 
Nottingham, acting as the Local Board of Health, 
for the compulsory taking of certain freehold 
property, required for the improvement of Lister 
Gate. Mr. John 8. Norris, of Nottingham, civil 
engineer, sat as arbitrator for the claimant; and 
Mr. C. E. Cawley, of Manchester, civil engineer, 
as arbitrator for the Local Board; Mr. Jeremiah 
Mathews, of Birmingham, acting as umpire. 
Mr. Fox’s witnesses were Mr. F. Williamson, 
architect, who estimated his claim at 9,5401., 
and Mr. John Jackson, architect, whose estimate 
was 9,5691. For the corporation, Mr. M. O. 
Tarbotton, their surveyor, estimated the value 
of the property at 6,186/. 63. 6d., and Mr. T. C. 
Hine, architect, at 6,438]. 19s. 11d. 

The amount awarded by the umpire is 7,5001., 
the corporation, by agreement, paying the costs 
on both sides. 








SOME PECULIARITIES IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDLAVAL IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ON this subject Mr. George Victor du Noyer 
contributes to the proceedings of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society an interesting paper fully 
illustrated. By the courtesy of the Rev. James 
Graves, we are enabled to place the following 
parts of it before our readers :—- 

When Christianity was promulgated in Ire- 
land, in the fifth century, its immediate profes- 
sors erected, here and there over the country, a 
very remarkable class of buildings called Ora- 
tories; and of these many yet remain in the 
remote western parts of the county of Kerry, 
and in some of the islands off the west coast. 

These structures are small, and almost in- 
variably rectangular in plan, though one of them, 

'on Church Island, in Lough Currane, at Water- 
\yville, in the county of Kerry, is rectangular 
| Within, but of a broad oval shape without. They 

built of dry masonry, the stones being care- 
fully fitted together, and sometimes bearing 
indications of having been dressed. The walls, 
which are usually without foundations, are very 
thick,and those forming the sides of the building 
converge rapidly from the ground, each stone 
overlapping the one beneath it, till the edifice 
was closed at the apex by a row of single blocks. 
In one instance the gable walls converge almost 
|as much as the sides, thus giving to the struc- 
| ture a singularly quaint appearance. The 
| door-ways, which are invariably flat-headed, 
| with converging sides, are placed in the gable 
‘facing westward, the lintels and sills being 
| formed of very large blocks. The gables facing 
eastwards are pierced by a small window or 
narrow loop, which, in one instance, is. semi- 
cireular-headed. 

The learned Dr. Petrie, in his “ Inquiry into 
the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of 
Ireland,” has made the archeological world 
acquainted with two varieties of this primitive 
church, in his description and illustrations of the 
Oratory at Gallerus, near the southern shore of 
Smerwick Harbour, in the county of Kerry ; and 
of that on Church Island, in Currane, 
which latter building he has identified as the 
house (or Church) of St. Finan Cam, who lived 
in the sixth century.* ° 

Dr. Petrie, in describing the Oratory at Gal- 
lerus, says that :— 

Tt measures externally 23 feet long, by 10 feet broad, 
and is 16 feet high on the outside of the apex of the 
gener The doorway, which is placed, as is usual in 
all our ancient churches, in its west end wall, is 5 feet 7 


inches high, 2 feet 4 inches wide at the base, and 1 foot 9 
inches at the top; and the walls are 4 feet in thickness at 





* See Petrie’s ‘‘ Round Towers,” m2. For an illustra- 
tion of the flat-headed ‘doorway of Gallerus, see also the 


work now quoted, p. 160. 
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the base. It is lighted by a single [semicircular-headed } 


minated by small stone crosses, only the sockets of which 

now remain. . . . I am strongly inclined to believe that 

they [the Oratories] may be even more ancient than the 
riod assigned for the conversion of the Irish generally 
their great Apostle Patrick,” 


At page 346 of the same work, allusion is 
made to another Oratory close to the old church 
of Kilmalkedar, and at the distance of about one 
mile north of that already mentioned at Gal- 
lerus; and, as this building is remarkably 
singular, and very probably of greater age than 
the former, I wish to direct special attention 
to it. 

The accompanying engraving (fig. 1) gives a 
view of this unique building, as seen from the 
S.W., and is taken from the summit of the 
original and nearly circular termon wall sur- 
rounding it. Subjoined is a plan of this build- 


‘, RIDGE OF SLOPING,’” 
Sipe WALLS \ 





It will be seen that the gables converge 
almost as abruptly as the side walls, the junc- 
tion of both being suggested by the dotted lines, 
and in this respect it differs from the Oratory at 
Gallerus. 

The masonry is formed of large splintery 
flakes of the grey grit of the district, the inter- 
stices between the stones being filled with small 
fragments, the whole most carefully put toge- 
ther, and forming a very solid wall: a narrow 
plinth passes along the base of the east gable, 
but does not extend to the side walls. The win- 
dow in the east gable resembles a narrow flat- 
headed loop, and is splayed both within and 
without. 

The annexed woodcut (fig. 3) represents the 
interior of the east gable of this Oratory. Dr. 
Petrie, at page 182, gives an illustration of the 


exterior of the window from the east gable of | 8™°¢ from any accidental desecration. 


Gallerus Oratory, the head of which is semicir- 


cular, and formed out of two stones: the differ- | 


ence between the two opes will be at once appa- 
rent. 

The internal curve of the side walls of Gallerus 
Oratory resembles an ordinary pointed arch ; 


while that of the building near Kilmalkedar is of | S™all promontory on the shore of Nook Bay, to | 


a decided ogee form. 

The most singular feature of both these orato- 
ries, and that which originally suggested to me 
the compilation of this paper, is the occurrence 
of thick projecting flagstones over the interior o 


each doorway, pierced vertically by large holes, 
from which a wooden door could have been sus- | 
pended. The accompanying cut shows the in-| 
terior of the west doorway of Kilmalkedar | 


Oratory :— 


~— 
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It is obvious that, by inserting strong wooden 
loops into these vertical perforations, a wooden 
door could readily have been suspended, after 
the manner i in fig. 5, emch a door 
being, of course, mest securely fastencé from 
within, In the interior and over the door- 
way of Gallerus Oratory, there are two large 
projecting perforated flags inserted above the 


I ac P P ° 
lintel, whic é 
window in its east side; and each of the gables was ter- ; ich is flush with the surface of the wall, 


and these answered the purpose of the project- 
ing perforated lintel just described. 

In all the ruined churches of the eighth to the 
twelfth century, which I have had an opportu- 
| nity of examining over the southern portion of 
| Ireland, there is unmistakeable evidence to show 
| that the doors were fastened from within: for 
example, the doorway of the old church of Agha, 
near Bagnalstown, in the county of Carlow, a 
work of the eighth or ninth century; and the 
richly decorated doorway of the old church of 
Killeshin, near Carlow, which is doubtless of the 
tenth or eleventh century. 

In the twelfth and succeeding centuries, many 
of our stone-roofed and decorated churches were 
constructed with a view to their being constantly 
inhabited. Cormac’s chapel, at Cashel, for in- 
stance, has a fire-place in the croft, from which 
flues for receiving the heated air from the fire 
are conveyed all round the side walls, on a level 
with the floor, the apartment being lighted by 
windows in the south side wall, just below the 
spring of the roof; and the date of this building 








F. Doorway to parapet. G. Small niche for lantern, 
H. H. Peep holes, commanding land approach to the 
church. I, Aumbrey. K. East window. 


It is probable that the doorway in the south 
wall was the private entrance to the non-sacred 
portion of the building, of which the annexed 
illustration (fig. 8) supplies a probable restora- 
tion. 

The next example to which I shall direct 
attention is that of the old church of Castle 
Gregory, in the county of Kerry, which from its 
architectural features, appears to have been con- 
structed at the close of the thirteenth, or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and it pre- 
sents some marked peculiarities which bear 
strongly on the poimt I am discussing. It was 
originally a simple rectangular building, having 
the walls widely parapeted, and well drained by 
long gurgoyles. Near the centre of the south 
side wall, at its external face, there is a large 
chimney-like projection rising from the ground, 
and terminating at the parapet, where its use as 
a necessarium is very evident ; and on the oppo- 
site wall is a similar hollow projection, the use of 












has been determined by Dr. Petrie, in the work | which is not apparent, unless it was constructed 
already quoted, at the year 1127. It was con- | as a mask to conceal the object of the other. 
| secrated A.D. 1134. (See “Round Towers,” | At some time subsequent to the original con- 
|p. 283, &c.) | struction of this church it appears that the ac- 
| The ruined church at Donaghmore, between |commodation as a dwelling afforded by its 
Clonmel and Fethard, in the county of Tipperary, | western end was not sufficient for the purpose 
| which the late Dr. O’ Donovan assured me was a intended. A small massive square tower was 
building of the twelfth century, was also con- | therefore erected at the south-east angle of the 
| structed to answer the purpose of a dwelling- | church, access to whieh was from the parapet of 
house, the habitable portienm ‘being over the stone- | the south wall by a marrow doorway leading to 
| roofed chancel, to whi¢h aceess was by a ladder first floor of the tower, which was on a level 
| from the body of the church through « doorway jwith it; the basement being dark, and probably 
| directly over the choir arch. used as a store-room. From this apartment 
From the foregoing observations it would ap- | circular stairs, constructed in the thickness of 
pear that the primitive, and doubtless venerated | the wall, led to the roof of ‘the tower. 
|custom, which permitted the -ecclesiasties ‘to! The east window of this chureh isa single 
| reside within their churches, became, after ihe | light of the lancet form, tricusped at top, and 
|lapse of centuries, so essentially a duty, that | completely surroumfled by a massive plain bead 
| eventually the chureh architects of the thirteenth | moulding. 
| and fourteenth centuries almost imvariably made| The fourth example which I have to offer is a 
distinct provisions for its exercise, with as much remarkable one, and quite unique in Ireland, if 
| regard to the personal comfort of the ecclesiastics | not in Britain.* I allude to a fortified church, or 
|as would be consistent with the preservation of | rather castle-church, forming one of the groups 
| the sacred character of the edifice, and its insur- | of ecclesiastical ruins at Clonmines, on the shore 
| of Bannow Bay, in the county of Wexford. This 
In illustration of this curious fact, I shall select | singular building stands on a rise of ground ad- 
a few well-marked examples out of many which | joining the monastery, but detached from it, and 
| I could bring forward. | when viewed from the westward quite resembles 
| The ruined chapel of St. Catherine, which was | a square castle, the north-east and south-west 
| erected within the precincts of an ancient earthen | angles of which are prolonged into small but 
/embankment, which cuts off the extremity of a | lofty crenellated turrets. 
5 The accompanying cut (fig. 9) is an external 
| the north of Ballyhack, in the county of Wexford, view of this church. It shows the doorway in the 
|is a striking example of the peculiar kind of , west wall which led to the habitable portion of 
| church architecture to which Iallude. Thestyle the building, and which is protected by a large 
|of this building is Late Decorated, and we may | machicolation connected with the roof. The 





| 


} 


f | therefore suppose its date to be the middle of doorway nearly facing the spectator conducts to 


| the fourteenth century. ° * ° | the church, and the arched recess adjoining it 
| What gives this little church such peculiar’ may have been intended for a tomb or seat, and 
|interest is the fact that a small portion of its| probably the former. Externally this church 
west end has been designedly constructed so as| measures 37 feet by 26 feet, the walls being 
to answer all the purposes of a dwelling-house,|5 feet thick, thus imparting to it an unusual 
and which was evidently separated from the | degree of strength and solidity: the parapet 
sacred portion of the building by a wooden par- | walls are about 2 feet 8 inches thick, and are all 
| tition, or possibly a thin wall, and was divided | embattled. 

' by a wooden floor into a basement and upper| ‘The east wall is pierced, at the height of about 
| story, as will ‘be clearly understood by the view on | 7 feet from the ground, by a small window of 
the next page (fig..6). We have here presented | two pointed lights. 

| to us some very novel features in church archi-| It is not till we enter this building that its 
| tecture. In the left-hand corner, at the base of | true character and object become apparent, and 
the gable wall, an arched recess has been con- | we at@mce perceive that we are in a lofty arched 
| structed, to receive a bed or shallow cupboard, | room, ‘half @hurch and half residence. The 
|most probably the former; and near it, in the | eastern end @f this room forms a square of 
| south side wall, is a small loop for lighting this | 16 feet 6 inches, and is groined with massive 
| lower apartment. At the opposite corner of the | chamfered ribs, gpringing from each corner, and 
|gable there is a narrow flat-headed doorway, | crossed by others;sprimying from the sides. This 
|leading to a flight of steps constructed in the | groining defines ‘the limite of the church ; the 
|thickness of the gable wall, which conducts to | remaining western portion being simply arched, 
| the doorway raised above the ground, and near | and is somewhat lower than the eastern, thus - 
| the centre of the gable, which allowed access to | forming a flat tympanum overhead, against which 
|the second floor. The stairs are prolonged to | was laid the wooden partition which screened off 








=~ \the parapet of the south side wall, access to | the living-room. 
<> |which is by a door in the wall of the gable. | In the sill of the window on the south side, is 


| Above the lower doorway, in the west gable,|a small piscina; and in the north and south 
| there is a fireplace, intended to heat the upper | walls, at their junction with the east wall, there 


floor, which was lighted by the small window 
close to the doorway in the south wall, and to 
which allusion has been already made. The 
stairs were lighted by three small square aper- 
tures and a loop in the outer shell of the gable. 

Annexed is given a plan of this ¢hurch (fig. 7), 
which will clearly explain the architectural 
peculiarities just described. 


44. Main doorway in north wall. B. Small doorway in 





indicated by the semi-circular line. 





south wall. C. Recess in west gable. D. Doorway to | Ireland were used as d ; r : 
stairs in thickness of west gable, with fire-place above, | mation.”” With reference to this point, see notice of 
E. Stairs to door- | Ancroft Church and Pele tower, Northumberland, in our 
way of upper floor, and to the parapet of the south wall. | volume for 1863 (xxi.), p, 909,—Ep. 


are small square unornamented aumbries; to 
the right of the door in the west wall there is a 
small stoop. 





* The writer says,—‘‘ It would be exceedingly interest- 
ing to Irish archeologists to be informed if churches of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, fortified after the 
manner of that of @lommines, exist in Great Britain. 
Up to the present time no published record of such a 
building exists; but we know that Geoffrey Keating and 
Camden allude to the fact, that the parish churches of 
wellings before and after the Refor- 
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Fig. 7.—St. Catherine's. 
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Fig. 5.—Suspended Door, 
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LEEDS AND COUNTY BANK.—-Messrs. Lockwoop & Mawsoy, ArcuirTxcts. 
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LEEDS AND COUNTY BANK. 


Amonc the numerous buildings now being and 
recently erected in Leeds, its banks form a 
prominent feature. 

The building of which an illustration is here 
given, was opened at the close of last year, and 
was erected from the designs of Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson, architects, of London and 
Bradford. In this building the Telegraph Com- 
pany have their offices, and a Board-room and a 
residence for the manager are comprised in the 
arrangements. 

Directly opposite, the new bank of Messrs. 
Cousins, Allen, & Co., has reached the first floor ; 
and in the immediate neighbourhood the new 
building for the Leeds Banking Company has 
been commenced, both under the same archi- 
tects. 

Closely adjoining are the new Bank of Eng- 
land, and Messrs. Beckett & Co.’s new buildings, 
thus making fwe banks accommodated in Leeds 
within twelve months. 











THE PROPOSED NEW LAW COURTS. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday last, | 


Mr. M. Smith complained, at some length, that | 
another session was likely to come to a close | 
without the long-promised Government Bill on | 
this subject ; and the Attorney-General promised, | 
late as it was, to bring in the Bill during the | 
present session. Mr. Cowper reiterated the | 
assurance that the architect would be chosen by 


public competition. 








THE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE 
PRESENTATIONS. 


Tuer Prince of Wales presided at the distribn- | 
tion of the Society of Arts prizes, in Willis’s 
Rooms, as president of the Society. Among | 
those on the platform were the Archbishop of 
York, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir C. W. Dilke, and | 
others. About thirty-four young gentlemen were | 
introduced to the Prince, and received prizes | 
from him for proficiency, respectively, in arith- | 
metic, book-keeping, algebra, chemistry, mensnu- | 
ration, geometry, animal physiology, conic sec- | 
tions, practical mechanics, magnetism, electri- | 
city, astronomy, botany, agriculture, mining | 
and metallurgy, domestic economy, geography, | 
English history, logic and mental science, English | 
literature, French, German, freehand drawing, | 
geometrical drawing, and music. 

The Prince Consort’s prize of twenty-five | 
guineas, for having, in the present and three | 
preceding years, obtained the largest number of | 
first-class certificates, was awarded to Mr. J.) 
Allan, of whom we have . spoken. | 

The Marquis of Salisbury introduced Mr. John | 
Birch, architect, who was presented with 25/. | 
and the Society’s silver medal, for the best | 
design for a labourer’s cottage. There were 107 
competitors for this prize. 

The Swiney Prize, consisting of a silver cup of | 





the value of 1001., with gold coin in it to the! seven pupils of the Gloucester National and | 
same amount, awarded every fifth year, pursuant | British Schools were examined, and of these} 


| year. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


TuIs society will hold its eighth annual meet- 
ing in the city of York, from the 22nd to the 
29th of September, under the presidency of 
Lord Brougham. His grace the Archbishop of 
York is one of the vice-presidents, and also the 
president of the Education department. The 
Right Hon. Sir James Wilde, judge of the Court 
of Probate, presides over the department of 
Jurisprudence. The other chairs have not yet 
been filled up. The council of the Association 
have found it necessary, owing to the annual 
pressure of business, to adopt new regulations. 
In each of the departments, now reduced to four, 
three special questions are put, and a day is to 
be devoted to the discussion of each, the volun- 
tary papers being read and discussed on the 
remaining days. The following are the ques- 
tions for the several departments :— 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
JURISPRUDENCE, 


1, Are the laws of real property in the three parts of 
the united Kingdom respectively, in their substance and 
tendency, suited to the present condition of society ? and, 
if not, how should they be improved ? 

2. On what — should the law deal with questions 
of responsibility and mental competence in civil and 
criminal cases respectively ? 

‘ hether any, and what, ameliorations can be intro- 


wood, jun., and Mr. Alfred Bickerdike. The 
former receives the medallion for a complete set 
of designs and working drawings for a town-hall, 
the latter for a series of drawings made from 
actual measurement of the various ornamental 
features of the Chester Cathedral and St. John’s 
Church, illustrating the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture. This is the highest honour yet achieved 
by the Chester School of Art. 

The Manchester School_—The medals, books, 
&c., awarded to the students by the Science and 
Art Department for the past year have been 
distributed, in the lecture-theatre of the Royal 
Institution, by the head master, Mr. W. J. 
Muckley, who addressed the students on the 
subject of their studies. Miss J. C. Shepherd 
received the Queen’s prize. Thirty medals and 
two national medallions were distributed. 

The Boston School.—This school is now self- 
supporting. The medals and other prizes were 
lately distributed. 

The Lincoln School.—This school has obtained 
a national medallion, which has been awarded 
to Mr. A. Bellamy. There have also been twenty- 
two medals, besides other prizes, obtained by this 
school in its first year, and in the face of great 
disadvantages arising from want of proper 
accommodation. 











duced into the institution and conduct of criminal prose- | 


cutions? 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
EDUCATION, 


1, What improvements can be introduced into the 
present system of — school education? The discus- 
sion will be opened by a paper on the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the revenues and 
management of certain colleges and schools. 

2. In what way can the grammar and other endowed 
schools be made more available for the education of the 
middle class ? 

3. What are the peculiar difficulties in the way of ele- 
mentary education in small towns and rural districts ? 
and how can those difficulties be removed or lessened ? 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
HEALTH, 


1. What are the best means for disposing of the sewage 
of towns ? 

2. What are the causes, and what are the means for the 
prevention, of excessive infant mortality ? 

3. What is the influence on health of the overcrowding 
of dwelling-houses and workshops? and by what means 
could such overcrowding be prevented ? 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
ECONOMY AND TRADE. 
1, What are the effects upon trade of the existing laws 
of maritime warfare ? 
2. Is the granting of patents for inventions conducive 
to the interests of trade ? 


3. In what respects and to what extent should Govern- | 


ment security and supervision be applied to the provident 
investments of the working classes ? 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Devonport and Plymouth Schools——Since | 


these schools have come under Mr. Holmes’s 


management they have progressed rapidly. The | 


number of awards this year is double that of last 


The Gloucester and Stroud Schools.—Thirty- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE concluding meeting of the Session of 
| 1863-4 was held on Friday evening (the 24th 
| ult.), at the House in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the President, 
| Mr. T. Roger Smith. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, 
{elected members of the Association : — Mr. 
| R. C. F. Thomas, 67, Warwick-street Pimlico; 

Mr. John Bennett, 12, Wharton-street, Lloyd’s- 
| square; and Mr. J. T. Adams, 4, Upper Gower- 
| street. 

Mr. J.D. Mathews (hon. sec.) read a letter 
which he had received from the Patent Con- 
crete Stone Company, in answer to a communi- 
| cation made on behalf of the Class of Design, 
requesting an extension of the period during 
which designs might be sent in to compete for 
‘the prize offered by the Company for the best 
| design in the material manufactured by them. 
The Company expressed their willingness to 
comply with the application by extending the 
| period by one month. 

Attention having been called to the very inte- 
| resting visit made by the members of the Asso- 
| ciation on a recent occasion to Westminster 
| Abbey and the Chapter-house, a vote of thanks 

was unanimously accorded to Mr. Cowper, Chief 

Commissioner of Works; to Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
| the architect to the Cathedral ; and to the Dean 
and Chapter, for their kindness and courtesy in 
the matter. 

Mr. G. H. Birch then read a paper on London 
| during the Middle Ages, in which he deseribed 
| the bridges, walls, monasteries, churches, water 
| supply, &c., of the metropolis proper during that 
period. 

At the conclusion, a short discussion ensued, 


| 
! 
| 
} 
} 
} 


to the will of the late Dr. Swiney, tothe “author 24, or two-thirds, passed. At Stroud, 72 pupils | in the course of which Mr. Blashill described a 


of the best published treatise on jurisprudence,”’ 
was awarded to Henry Sumner Maine, LL.D. 


Cambridge, and now member of the Legislative 
Council of India) for his work on “ Ancient 
Law.” The prize, owing to Mr. Maine’s absence, 
was presented to his brother. | 

The winners of the Art Workmanship Prizes | 
were next presented. They were twenty-one in 
number, and their performances ranged over a 
great variety of ornameutal work, modelling in | 
metals, repoussé work, carving in ivory, chasing, | 
painting, &c. They were presented by Sir F. | 
Crossley, M.P. 

The Society’s medal, for the discovery of, and 
bringing under the notice of the Society of Arts, | 
the first imported specimens of the “ balata,” a 
gam from the Sapota Mulleri, as a substitute for 
gutta purcha, was presented to Mr. William 
Walker, Colonial Secretary of British Guiana ; | 
and Sir William Holmes, of British Guiana, re-| 
ceived a similar reward for the introduction into 
the commerce of this country of the “ balata” 
as a substitute for gutta percha. 

The Albert Gold Medal, executed by Mr. Wyon, 
and the first prize of the kind, was given to Sir 
Rowland Hill. The Prince, in presenting it, 
stated that the Queen’s portrait, which the 





Society also intended to present to Sir Rowland 
Hill, was not yet completed, but when finished 
it would be sent to him. 


of the National and British Schools were ex- 


recently-discovered well at St. Dunstan’s Hill, at 


amined, and 51, or rather more than two-| the bottom of which some bricks were found of 
(late professor of civil law in the University of thirds, were successful. Fifty-nine pupils of the | the sixteenth century. He also cautioned col- 
Gloucester School of Art were examined, and of | lectors of curiosities as to purchasing many of 


these 20 passed, and 18 were classed “excel- 
lent,” giving together 38 successes. At the 
Stroud School 65 pupils were examined, of 
whom 12 passed, and 15 were classed “excel- 
lent.” Of the works selected from the Gloucester 
School two have been awarded national medal- 
lions and one “ honourable mention.” 


Stroud; and one national medallion and several 
“hon. mentions” at Cirencester, and one medal 
at Cheltenham. 

The Macclesfield School—A testimonial has 
been presented to Mr. George Stewart, for thir- 
teen years master of this school, on the eve of 
his departure for another and a wider sphere of 
labour. The testimonial consists of a silver 
dessert service, inclosed in a case, on which is 
engraven, from the design of one of the students, 
a complimentary inscription. This was accom- 
panied by an address, engrossed and illuminated 
by one of the students, and set in a framework 
of carved oak made from a relic of the wreck of 
the Royal Charter. 

The Chester School.—Two national medallions 
have been awarded to Chester, both in the two 
highest stages on the programme of instruction. 


| The successful candidates are Mr. Alfred Lock- 


One | 
“honourable mention” has been gained at! 


the so-called antiquities alleged to be found at 
the excavations for the South Eastern Railway 
Company’s new branch from London Bridge to 
Cannon-street. Here, at the Middlesex side of 
the river, certain enterprising individuals were 
collecting, and exposing for sale, a variety of 
objects of a very suspicious character, many of 
which bore the evidence of having been care- 
fully got up for disposal to those whose enthu- 
siasm for the antique was not commensurate 
with their knowledge of ancient art or history. 
Many genuine relics had, however, recently been 
found during excavations within the municipal 
boundaries ; and it was curious to witness the 
vast quantity of ancient hair-pins which had come 
to light. In many places they seemed to have 
been picked up in handfuls. 

The Chairman, in referring in complimentary 
terms to the paper read by Mr. Birch, recom- 
mended students of architecture, in a utilitarian 
age like the present, to turn their attention to 
the manner in which Gothic art might be 
adapted to commercial buildings. There were, 
he said, plenty of good Gothic church builders ; 
but now that Gothic was coming so generally 
into use in our domestic buildings, it was de- 
sirable that young architects should study the 
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best manner in which the style might be made 
to answer the every-day uses of the age in which 
we lived. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Birch, 
for his paper. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for pre- 
sident, vice-president, and office bearers for the 
ensuing year (1864-5), and the following gentle- 
men were elected nem. con. :—J. Henry Chris- 
tian, president; Josiah Webber, vice-president ; 
F. Brooks, J. Lemon, C. H. F. Lewes, H. L. 
Florence, T. Roger Smith, F. Sills, R. Plumbe, 
RK. W. Edis, G. H. Birch, J. Edmeston, jun., 
ordinary members of committee; J. Douglass 
Mathews, honorary treasurer; Francis Truefitt, 
honorary solicitor ; B. A. C. Herring, G. B. New, 
auditors; C. H. F. Lewes, Frederick Judge, 
curators and librarians; J. Douglass Mathews, 
Lacy W. Ridge, honorary secretaries; Henry 
Moody, registrar and collector. 

The Chairman, in resigning the presidency, 
and closing the session, said he could not do so 
without expressing his sense of the valuable ser- 
vices of the gentlemen who had filled the various 


FROM BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


THE design selected for the new houses of 
Parliament by the commission appointed for the 
purpose, is that inscribed “‘Concinnavi tecte; con- 
ditiones asservo;”’ Mr. C. Tiffin, the colonial archi- 
tect, being the author, and who has therefore 
been awarded the first premium of 2001. The 
second prize of 100]. was awarded to a design 
inscribed “ Pro rege, lege, et grege,” and sent in 
by Mr. Stanley, clerk to Mr. Tiffin. It is pro- 
bable the tenders for the work will be issued 
shortly after the sitting of the Parliament. 

Tenders have been received for the construc- 
tion of the bridge over the Brisbane river, and 
one has been accepted. 

The new town-hall is rapidly approaching 
completion. As to architectural pretensions, it 
takes one of the first places in the colony. The 
new premises for the Bank of New South Wales 
have been commenced. The building is to be of 
brick and cement. Several stone stores have 
been erected in the vicinity of Raff’s Wharf. 

Operations for the formation of a reservoir for 





honorary appointments connected with the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. From all of them 
he had received every possible assistance. It 
was also’a source of great satisfaction to him (as 
he was persuaded it was to all who heard him), 
to note the satisfactory progress which the Asso- 
ciation had made during the year just ended. 
All the classes had done well, and he hoped the 
life class would also prove a success. He hoped 
the ensuing year would also be marked by pro- 
gress, and that the members of the class of 
design would exert themselves as much as pos- | 
sible, so that a goodly number of designs might | 
be sent in to compete for the prizes. 

A vote of thanks to the president was subse- 
quently moved, and carried unanimously. 

The meetings of the Association will for the 
future be held at half-past seven o’clock in the 
evening, instead of eight as heretofore ; and the 
discussions on papers to be read will be brought 
to a conclusion as soon after half-past nine 
o’clock as possible. 





BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARIES. 


Tue third annual report of the committee has 
been presented to the council. It speaks of the 
marked success which has attended the free 
library in Constitution-hill, and the unabated in- 
terest of the public therein. By returns received 
from twenty-threetowns where free libraries have 
been established, it appears that the Birming- 
ham free library has, between the date of its 
opening and the present time, circulated more 
books than any other library during the same 
period. The returns of the four principal towns 
are as follows :— 


Liverpool— North District ............ 155,966 vols. 
se South District ............ 208,451 ,, 
WM RmOCHOREE a icctccdi sk deccinccssicatedocne 236,320 ,, 
NAD... sin ccdcpicusnbibarecpassecictides 341,053 ,, 
ECON, | ccctsarectotinissnsavinicnneies 357,436 ,, 


During the past year 1,990 volumes have been 
added to the library, of which number 135 had 
been presented, and the remainder had cost on 
the average, 2s. 64d. a volume. The total num- 
ber of volumes actually lost to the library since 
its opening was only eight, value lls. The 
issues were of course chiefly comprehended under 
the general head of literature, including poetry 
and the drama, fiction, &c., the number being 
90,459; but there were a goodly number of 


issues of works on history and biography, | 


voyages and travels, the number being 30,995 : 
of science and arts there were 7,313 issues ; and 
the total of issues was 130,520. 








LOOK OUT IN SMITHFIELD. 


It is to be hoped that the excavations which 
are about to be made at the north side of Smith- 
field, near the Charter-house, and towards the 
once splendid home of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, will be carefully watched, and with 
intelligence. It would be strange if no remnants 
of the times gone by show themselveshere. The 
diggers should not be allowed to become the 
tools of dealers in spurious antiquities; nor 
should the men be allowed to remove from the 
premises articles which have been dug up and 
are of real value. No site in the whole of what 
was Old London has more historic interest than 
Smithfield ; and every scrap of information which 
the proposed excavations may afford will prove 
of use. The strata of the soil observable, and 
other conditions, should be noted. 


water-supply to Brisbane have been commenced 
at Ennoggera Creek. The Brisbane Gas Com- 
pany will also soon begin building, having ob- 
tained a site for their works at Petrie’s Bight, at 
the northern end of the town. 

Numerous wooden houses are being erected in 
he suburbs. 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND ART 
NEWS. 





have all followed, more than once, doubtless, in 
Meyerbeer’s opera, the “ Prophéte.” The Ana- 
baptists, after having proclaimed Miinster the 
New Jerusalem, reigned for a few months, com- 
mitting ali possible atrocities, substituting poly- 
gamy for marriage, and expelling all respectable 
and rational inhabitants. The arrival of impe- 
rial forces, however, turned the scales, and John, 
together with his two (not three) colleagues, 
Knipperdolling and Krechting, was caught, 
cruelly tortured for an hour with red-hot pincers, 
and then executed in the great square in 1534. 
The bodies were then hung up in iron cages, on 
the tower of the Church of St. Lambert, and the 
cages are there to this day. But the tower has 
now been reported in a dangerous state, and it 
is probable that it will have to be taken down 
entirely. The restoration of the west front of 
the church has already begun. 

Worms.—A commission, composed of the ar- 
chitect Arnold, the painter Schorr von Carolsfeld, 
the sculptor Donndorf, and Dr. Hiihnel, has 
visited this old city, with a view to determining 
the site of a statue of Luther, about to be 
erected. Luther attended the Diet, to which he 
was summoned in 1521, when, in the presence of 
the young emperor Charles V. and the assembled 
| princes, he declared his adhesion to the Reformed 
| doctrines, which the Diet finally declared to be 
heretical. 

Hamburg.—The company called, “The London, 
|Hamburg, and Continental Exchange Bank, 
| Limited,” is erecting very spacious premises in 
| the Admiralty-street. Messrs. Reichardt & Wal- 
_lenstein are the architects. 
| Darmstadt.—Professor Wideman has been re- 





Paris.—Two colossal equestrian statues, the | quested to submit designs for a mausoleum to 
‘one of Francis I., the other of Napoleon I., are | the memory of the Grand Duchess Mathilda, 
‘about to be put up at the entrance to the| daughter of old. Ludwig of Bavaria, and sister of 
Champs Elysées, at the end next the Place de la | the ex-King of Greece. : The design approved of 
Concorde. They are only in plaster, coloured | i8 rather a close imitation of the mausoleum by 
| with a coating of bronze, and the object is to) Schinkel at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, note- 
obtain the opinion of the public, as well as of a} worthy as containing Rauch’s celebrated effigies 
jury to be appointed for the purpose. Should | of King Frederick William III., and of his Con- 
| they be approved of, it is intended to cast them | ort Louisa, who died 1810, of a broken heart, 
| in iron and to place them in one of the courts of | caused by the misfortunes of her people under 
‘the Louvre——The Emperor has given orders | Napoleonic rule. 
for a statue of Marshal Pelissier. It is to be! 
| erected on the new Boulevard Sebastopol. 
| Vienna.—A statue of Mozart is being erected ” i i . 
/on the Mozart Platz, in the Weiden suburb. It, THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 
is of stone, and will be surrounded with swans.| Coventry.—The strike among the builders’ 
Haydn is also to have a statue, of metal, | labourers still continues, and the masters show 
| and Vienna artists have been invited to compete no willingness to give way. They think the 
| for the design. The painters Fiihrich & Rahl, and men ought to have given notice of their inten- 
Hansen the architect, are to be the judges ; and | tion to ask for an advance, when they could have 
| models are to be sent in not later than the 15th| made arrangements accordingly. The strike 
|of November. The quaint old statues by among the labourers affects those engaged in 
|Raphael Donner on the New Market-place,| other branches of the trade—the bricklayers, 
| having suffered much from corrosion and other- | masons, and others ; who, we hear, are opposed 
| wise in the lapse of years, have been taken to the step that the labourers have taken. 
|down, and will be preserved in one of the; Birmingham.—The following is an abstract of 
;museums. They are to be substituted by bronze | a letter written by authority of Birmingham 
copies. The officers of the corps d’armée now | builders: “ Sir,—A few days ago, a meeting of 
in Schleswig have subscribed for the erection of | builders of Wolverhampton and Birmingham was 
|two monuments to commemorate the loss of held here, to take into consideration the un- 
| those comrades who have as yet fallen in the | satisfactory state of the labour question ; and it 
| war—to quote the celebrated temporary Irishism | was unanimously resolved, that the time had 


'on the Crimean monument in Waterloo-place, arrived when the builders of England should 




















“To those who fell, by those who lived.” The 


| Austrian monuments are to be placed, the one | 


/near the inn at Oversee, the other on the out- 
|skirts of the wood. Here the first encounter 
| took place after the evacuation of the Dannewerk 
by the Danes. 

| Carlsruhe. — The Government offices, the 
| theatre, the museum, and the Polytechnic In- 


} 
} 


|stitute (the last instructing some 600 young 
| men, from all parts of Germany, in engineering, 
| architecture, machinery, and mining), have all 
| been built within the last twenty years, and now 
| another very large building is to be immediately 
| begun, to contain the public library and collec- 
| tions of coins, objects illustrating natural history, 
and fine arts amongst the ancients. Only nine 
architects competed, although the competition 
was a public one, and two prizes of 2,000 and 
1,000 florins were awarded; but no one of the 
designs was accepted. Then Mr. Bergmiiller, of 
Carlsruhe, was commissioned to amalgamate the 
various features approved of, and this design is 
now to be carried out. The cost is estimated at 
800,000 florins (80,0001.), and the style is that 
peculiar one known in Germany as the “ Carls- 
ruhe style,” in contradistinction to the Berlin 
and Maximilian (Munich) styles, and was chiefly 
promulgated by Hiibsch, who died a few years 


ago. 

Westphalia, — Minster, the capital of this 
Prussian province, was the scene of the triumph 
and downfall of John of Leyden, whose life we 





| take some united action to counteract the com- 
bined power of the operatives. It was considered 
desirable to ascertain the feeling, and obtain the 
co-operation, of the general body of builders in 
the Midland Counties, previous to a meeting of 
delegates from the different towns, to be called 
at a time and place to be hereafter decided upon. 
The gentlemen present agreed to form themselves 
into deputations to visit the various towns in the 
Midland district, numbering about thirty (and 
including Leicester), to lay before them the 
general ideas, and to invite their cordial co- 
operation, and also to make suggestions for 
organizing the various towns for a future united 
course of action. I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that Mr. Jones and myself have undertaken 
to visit , and shall be glad if you will 
inform me, by return, if you are inclined to co- 
operate, &c. (Signed) J. Harpwick, Hon. Sec.” 

Liverpool.—There is a good deal of excitement 
in all branches of the building trades in Liver- 
pool at present, and strikes have been common. 
Owing to the enormous amount of work in hand 
among the builders, the demands made by the 
men have been in many cases acceded to, but in 
others refused, and the consequence has been 
the origination of an ill-feeling among the men. 
For the last twenty years the building trade in 
Liverpool has never been so brisk as at present, 
and works are in progress which will absorb 
from a million and a half to two millions sterling. 
The pressure being so great, the masters have 
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‘week, which the leading masters have already 


in the case of the masons and bricklayers yielded 
to the demands of the men for an advancement 
of wages. The joiners and carpenters have 
demanded an increase from 26s. to 28s. per 


ted. The plasterers seek an advance of 2s. 
(from 28s. to 30s. per week), and the plasterers’ 
labourers an advance of Is. (from 20s. to 21s.). 
The joiners and others employ men as “ pic- 
quets,”’ who “explain” matters to those who. 
have refused to strike work. One man has been | 
sent to gaol with hard labour for two months | 
for “ explaining.” 

Manchester.—In consequence of the strike of 
bricklayers, joiners, and labourers, employed at 
the assize courts, it has been found necessary, in 
order to have the courts ready by the day fixed 
for the opening of the assize, to obtain workmen 
from a distance. The men on strike have 
molested and threatened the new-comers to such 
an extent that the men are obliged to sleep in 
the building, which they are unable to leave by 
day or night, because of the union men outside. 
All the entrances to the courts are guarded by 
policemen, and the number of constables on duty 
in the neighbourhood has been increased. 

Stockport.—The committee of the Operative 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Society write to the 
local Advertiser to disclaim any threat of a 
strike if their wages were not increased and 
their hours of labour decreased, as demanded, or 
solicited. 

Yerk.—Following the example of other towns, 
the joiners of this city have been out on strike 
during the past week. They require an addition 
to their wages (which, in most cases, we under- 
stand, amount to 24s. per week) of 2s. per week ; 
also to leave work at noon on Saturdays, and at 
four o'clock on the day before Christmas-day. 

Shefield—The master joiners have resolved 
that all work shall be suspended until the 
dispute with the operatives is settled. The 
masters allege that they have good reason to 
complain of the conduct of the men in not giving | 
a longer notice. The only subject of contention 
now is as to the shilling per week advance, the } 





| cusps. 


of sewage produced about 51. 18s. worth of milk, 
reckoning the price at 8d. per gallon. Liquid 
sewage was best, but it ought not to be applied 
too profusely. Sandy soil was greatly improved 
by it, and land worth nothing could thus be 
made worth 1001. an acre. 

Professor Way, another member of the sewage 
commission, also gave evidence. Water once 
polluted by sewage, he was of opinion, could not 
be chemically purified and made fit for drinking 
purposes. He strongly condemned the practice 
of allowing sewage to contaminate rivers. The 
only alternative was to use it for manure, and in 
a liquid form. 

At the meeting on Monday last, Mr. Bazal- 
gette described fully the London Main Drainage 
scheme. 





THE BIRMINGHAM ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


THE committee to whom has been entrusted 
the carrying out of this memorial having decided 
not to erect a mere statue, but to combine there- 
with an architectural monument, applied to 
Professor Chamberlain, now of the firm of Martin 
& Chamberlain, for a design, which has now 
been laid before the sub-committee. 

The design provides for placing the statue on 
an octagonal pedestal. On four of the sides of 
the upper part of the pedestal will be spaces for 


“ black-fellow,” carrying behind him his master’s 
only son. Other squatters, settlers, and shep- 
herds fill up the road; while to the left a mob 
of cattle and horses rush madly by, crushing 
over a flock of sheep which impede their course. 
Skeletons of the victims of previous droughts 
are scattered on the road side, and flights of 
birds are dimly seen in the lurid atmosphere. 
The artist was present on the occasion of this 
terrible occurrence, and has done well to repre- 
sent the scene. The picture is exhibited in the 
Scandinavian Gallery, Haymarket, where there 
are, moreover, several other good works. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Liverpool. — The Wesleyan Methodists of 
Brighton (Liverpool) are about to erect a 
chapel and school premises, in Norfolk-road. 
Designs for these were obtained from five or six 
gentlemen, and that sent in by Mr. C. O. Ellison 
has been selected. 

Wuggeston’s Hospitel.—One of the competitors 
denies the correctness of some of the names 
printed in ourlast. The list we gave was current 
in the town, and published by the local press. 

Albert Memorial, Exeter.—A “ Member of the 
'Committee,’ in reply to the competitor who 
wrote in our last, states that the cost of the 
approved design is exaggerated considerably, 





inscriptions, and the lower part will be carved 
into panels containing shields for armorial bear- 
ings. The main central pedestal is connected 
by arched balustrades, with four bases of columns 
supporting the canopy. The columns are formed 
of the grouped shafts so familiar in Gothic archi- 
tecture. The space covered by the canopy is 
about 6 feet square. The columns are sur- 
mounted by enriched foliated capitals, from 


which spring four main pointed arches, divided | 
into tracery-like compartments by eight foliated | 


The arches are flanked by octagonal ' tN DERS FOR THE EASTERN PORTION OF 
| buttresses, the spandrels being formed by en- 


riched arcades. Crowning the arches and but- | 


|tresses an ornamental cornice runs entirely | 


round the structure, and from this four gables 


and says the design sent by the competitor in 
question was poor. The last part of the reply, 
| however, has nothing to do with the real ques- 
tion. 

Ipswich Town-hall—The town council have 
jagain met; but temper was shown, and it was 
thought better to adjourn without any decision, 
to admit of a cooler discussion hereafter. 








THE NORTHERN LOW-LEVEL SEWER. 


Ar the last meeting of the Board of Works, the 
tenders for this work were opened, and were 


masters having conceded the other demands. are carried, the external lines being crocketed, and | found to be as follows :— 


oe of the employers assert that men can be the tympana occupied each with a large sexfoil | 
got from distant towns who will accept the | filled with elaborate carving. Detached open | 
terms which the men on strike have refused. | pinnacles are formed on each side of the main 
The edge-tool trade strike has terminated by the | gables with columns, cusped arches, crocketed 
unconditional submission of the men. | spires and enriched finials. Two other pinna- | 

palpably aS pt sac nat who are | cles of a similar character are formed near this | 
out on strike, have formed themselves into asort | line. The richness of this, the main portion of 
of co-operative society, and advertise theirwilling-| the design, is increased by four spire-lights, | 
ness to execute painting, glazing, &c., on their | which rise over the apices of the large gables, | 
own account. , ‘ and are also enriched with crockets. An oc- 

Montrose.—The ship carpenters in all the|tagonal spire crowns the whole design, the 


building-yards in Montrose have addressed their | angles of which are crocketed, and the apex is | 


employers, asking for an advance of wages of 4s. | decorated with a foliated finial. The whole 
per week, to make the wages equal to what is | building will be raised upon a broad stone plat- 
given in Arbroath and other small towns. At form, which, following the general outline of the 
a ‘a wages are 22s. for new, and 24s. for | plan, will be broken at the angles round the bases 
old work. 





according to an American paper, have been at a | to detract from the effect of Mr. Foley’s sculp- 
stand-still for the ten weeks previous to May 3. / ture, the springing lime of the main arches will | 
Iron moulders, blacksmiths, boiler makers, &c.,| be some feet above the top of the statue. 
receive 16s. per day. They have struck for 18s.,; The general dimensions are as follows :— | 
7 <i age —,* pay. Ne width, ” feet ry base 7 halght, to main string, 
‘oercion.— Besides those cases already alluded | eet ; to top of spire, ect. 
to, two workmen have been committed to prison| Executed in good sound stone, the design 
for a month, at Leeds, for threats. In this case | might be realised for about a thousand pounds; 
the men, who are plasterers, endeavoured to com- | but if a better class of materials were employed, | 
pel their employer to discharge a non-union man | such as granite for the main piers, and various 
by threatening to strike if he refused to do| coloured marbles for the ornamental details, the | 
so. A disgraceful “rattening” has been per-/|cost would of course be increased. Messrs. | 
petrated at Sheffield by union brickmakers, who | Martin & Chamberlain are to prepare a drawing | 
have destroyed several ———, bricks, and | of the monument to a large scale, showing more 
carried off barrows, planks, &c., from a brick | fully the ornamental details. 
yard. Similar doings still continue at Stockport. 

















“BLACK THURSDAY.” 


UTILIZATION OF THE METROPOLITAN | ‘Tyurspay, the 6th of February, 1851, will 


: of the columns. A light wrought-iron railing | 
Calijornia.—All the ironworks in California, | would surround and protect the structure. Not | 


SEWAGE. 


FurTHER examinations have been made by 
the Commons’ Select Committee. Mr. Laws, 
the artificial manure manufacturer, and a mem- 
ber of the sewage committee itself, stated his 
opinions and experience in reply to questions put 
by the committee. He did not agree with Lord 
Essex or Mr. Walker that the Rugby experiments 
were delusive, or did not give a sufficient account 





of the value of sewage for manure. The charac- 


long be remembered under this title in Australia, 
as the date of a frightful bush-fire in Port Phillip, 
which destroyed whole families, stations, and 
flocks and herds in thousands. Mr. Strutt, a 
pupil of M. Drolling, has chosen an episode of 
this event as the subject of a large picture, 
painted from sketches and studies on the spot, 
and has produced a very interesting and satis- 
factory work. A number of settlers are fleeing 
from the advancing flames on the parched plains. 


ter of the grasses exposed to treatment with |The road is thronged with drays laden with 
sewage was completely changed. He could not women, children, and sick and infirm relatives. 
agree with Mr. Walker that his land had been The worn cattle are urged on by shouts and 
injured to the extent of 201. per acre by those | lashes. In the centre of the picture a squatter, 
sewage experiments. Sewage grass was not good who has but just had time to take up his wife, 
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The difference between the highest and the 
lowest more than 100,000/. 

The committee recommended Mr. Webster’s 
tender should be accepted. 

Mr. Carpmael moved the adoption of this re- 
| port, and bore testimony to the excellent manner 
'in which Mr. Webster had carried out the works 

he had been intrusted with under the Board. 
| Mr. D’Iffanger seconded the motion, which was 
‘agreed to unanimously. 








A WORD FOR WILKINS. 


WuiteE I rejoice to find that the Saturday 
Review has put in a good word in behalf of that 
most cruelly and stupidly maligned building in 
Trafalgar-square which every penny-a-liner 
makes his spittoon, I am shocked to learn that a 
gentleman in the Hon. W. Cowper’s position, who 
may be presumed to understand something of 


| architecture, should, if his words have been truly 


reported, have so slandered the National Gallery 
as to call it “ the most ignoble, disjointed, mean, 


‘and paltry building in the world!” To give 
| Mr. C. the benefit of a doubt, I suppose that 


what he really meant to say was, that the 
Gallery was not to be compared with some 
Continental ones; and if so, it is a pity that he 
did not qualify his language accordingly. 
However unsatisfactory the building may now 
be considered with respect to now required ac- 
commodation—and let the Sneerings and Snar- 
lings say what they may—it is greatly to Wilkins’s 
credit, that, under circumstances the most un- 
propitious, he did so well as he did, when sadly 
thwarted in every way by the persons then in 
power. Much space was lavishly sacrificed to the 
dictatorial whim of letting St. Martin’s Church 
be seen from Pall-mall East, since, had it not 
been for that, a second “ great room” might 
have been obtained both east and west,—as 
might, in fact, be done now to the improvement 
of the general facades. Then, again, the build- 
ing had to be halved internally between two 
quite distinct institutions located under the 





for fattening cattle used alone. A thousand tons | is fleeing with her, a ruined man, followed by a 


same roof; which circumstance rendered further 
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loss of space inevitable, if, perhaps, only to 
prevent a hostile collision between “Gallery” 
and “Academy,” or old and new masters. 
Til as that space could be spared, the loss 
was turned to some account; for, though 
not what it might have been made, the 
vista through the two screens of columns 
had something of the scenic in it. The chief 
reasonable objection to it was, that that entrance- 
hall was—as is too often the case—so much 
more pretentious than any other part of the 
interior as, by inevitable comparison, to cause 
the picture-rooms to appear still smaller than 
they actually are. But that defect—such as it 
was—has now been corrected, and the present 
meanness of approach to them greatly enlarges 
the picture-rooms to the eye. 

It is one of the grievances peculiar to the pro- 
fession, that the architect must submit to being 
interfered with, and has to truckle to the whims 
and fancies of others, however unreasonable. It 
is not so with other artists. A painter may be 
dictated to, in the case of a commission picture, 
with regard to the particular subject of it; but 
is left to execute it undisturbedly, to the best of 
his power. Altogether different is it with the 
architect ; for he is not unfrequently compelled 
to act contrary to his own judgment, and do 
violence to his artistic feeling, out of enforced 
deference to those who may be mere igno.- 
ramuses in architecture, however well informed 
otherwise they may be, for the simple reason 
that the study of the sesthetics of the art is not 
recognised as one of the essentials of a liberal 
education. Here I feel myself treading on 
such very dangerous ground, that I had 
better skip over it at once. §0, to leap 
back again, just for a minute, to Trafalgar- 
square, it does not say much for either the 
generosity or the critical acumen of Wilkins’s 
detractors, that they ignorantly, or else wilfully, 
and with malice prepense, shut their eyes to one 
superlative merit in his building, namely, the 
majestic pose of its portico on an extended 
stylobate, in which respect it stands quite un- 
rivalled ; or, if rival it has, I should very much 
like to know where it is to be found. 

Art Lover. 








ENGLISH vwersus FRENCH GOTHIC. 


Siz,—With Mr. Burges’s strictures upon the 
many frivolous eccentricities in modern Gothic | 
architecture (in his late lecture) I am fully pre- | 
pared to fall in; but he seems to me to have) 
failed to point out the nobler beauties of his art. | 
He desires that the future architecture should | 
be grand and imposing; this to be gained in | 
great measure by balance of parts. As to style, | 
he prefers French Gothic ; and he looks upon his | 
whole building chiefly as a means of exhibiting | 
sculpture of the human figure. Now in all these | 
points I would in this letter wish to combat him. 
Grandeur is no essential feature of architecture : 
it is of no possible value, and can only emanate 
from vanity. When it is an expression of in- 
dividual wealth, it is exsessively offensive. It is 
a decidedly foreign trait in art, and was unknown 
in English work of the Middle Ages. It is rather 
the fruit of an ostentatious commercial wealth 
than of any refinement of feeling. English 
cathedrals do not aim at being grand buildings, 
but at being sweet lyrical compositions, and pos- 
sess just this superiority over French cathedrals, 
that they are the creations of sweetly poetical 
delicate minds, and not of coarse, vain, boasting 
lovers of “glory.” The sweet simplicity of the 
half-timbered English house is a trait unknown 
in Medizeval Italy, where there was no thought but 
that of showiness. I do not say for one moment 
there are not great beauties in foreign work, but 
I deny they are in any way nobler than the 
delicate littleness of English work. Delicacy is 
a nobler trait than showy grandeur. French 
Gothic is wanting in that lovely domestic cha- 
racter peculiar to our Elizabethan and Third 
Pointed. 

If an architect is to consider balance of parts, 
he will not obtain a picturesque building; he will 
only obtain a monotonous facade: besides, such 
a theory must end in arranging the interior 
according to exterior. Whereas true architecture 
can only consider one thing, viz., use ;—that is, 
having arranged the best possible ground-plan, 
the architect proceeds to build his walls; and the 
best possible ground-plan is that which is best 
suited to the wants either of the proprietor 
or public society for which the building is 
erected; and as to his doors and windows, he 





most convenient and strong. Mr. Burges, de- 


siring only French Gothic, has no idea of 


windows and arches without capitals and string- 
courses to connect: this is an eminently foreign 
idea, and is common to Mr. Burges and his 
school amongst the younger architects. It 
is not English, and is of no real value 
to architecture: in English domestic architec- 
ture it is quite unknown; and in the work of 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Bodley, or Mr. Butterfield, it 
forms no essential feature, these gentlemen 
being thoroughly English in their work. 

For the exhibition of sculpture on the ex- 
terior of a building our climate is not suited: it 
would soon decay: it soon loses all expression. 
With all the attempts of Messrs. Scott, Street, 
Burges, &c., I cannot congratulate them on 
having produced a sculptor of even passable 
powers, either as to execution or imagination. 
I can see no use in a mass of third-rate figure 
carving. 

Touching character in architecture, Mr. Burges 
does not entertain the slightest feeling. He 
does not perceive any want of national feeling in 
building a French building in England: he would 
prefer to make London a French Mediweval city 
rather than English: he does not appear to 
possess the most natural and poetic of national 
traits, that of desiring to hand on the traditions 
of his forefathers: he breaks with poetry alto- 
gether: he has no objection to railway stations 
of the Charing Cross character. I do not think 
he would even object to that roof on the top of a 
French Medieval station. Inasmuch as all 
architecture has grown up in accordance with 
the wants of a people, with the surrounding 
scenery, and with local traditions, I do maintain 
that Mr. Burges violates national sweetness of 
feeling in desiring to introduce a foreign style 
into this land. IN ILLO TEMPORE. 








THE REGULATION OF COMPETITIONS. 


“ Unity” has made a suggestion on this sub- 
ject for which every architect should thank him. 

Very much of that which can be said pro and 
con. has been already remarked by the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1838, by the Architectural Association’s 
Memorandum, or by Mr. Morgan, in his paper 
before the members of the Institute in 1858, and 
during the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of that paper. Differences of opinion were 
shown to exist on some of the chief points at 
issue ; some architects approving of competitive 
struggling as a gain to art, if not to artists; 
others condemning it, as opposed to the true 
interests of both. Various suggestions were at 
that time and have since been proposed, but no 
definite understanding has yet been arrived at 


as to what is the right course for the public or | 


for professors to adopt. 

Meantime, it cannot but be udmitted that the 
practice of competition is an overwhelming fact: 
it cannot be reasoned away; it cannot be ignored 
wisely; it must be dealt with as a permanent 
institution (the growth of free trade), whether 
for good or ill. 

If this be so, it is idle to talk of leaving it to 
itself, making no effort to lead the movement 
into a more satisfactory modus operandi. The 
knowledge that men of established practice hesi- 
tate to compete as things now are, adds yearly 
to the number of quack professors and to the 
detriment of the profession generally. 

Let the Institute take up this matter in the 
same manner as it did that of the “ professional 
practice and charges of architects,’ of which 
question it is a branch; let it receive from the 
various architectural societies (both London and 
provincial), and from individual professors, the 
suggestions they may have to make; let it appoint 
a committee to consider the same, and to draw up 
a report containing a tabulated analysis, and 
accompany it with forms of conditions and in- 
structions most suitable in their judgment, and 
meeting the requirements of ordinary cases. Let 
the report be accompanied with an exposition of 
the principles of professional honour and right 
feeling to be observed by competitors. And 
then, the subject having been well considered 
and approved at a special meeting of members, 
a resolution to be passed accepting the conse- 
quences of adhesion to the principles laid down ; 
which resolution, after being signed by every 
member of the Institute, and other architectural 
societies, should be open for signature by every 
architect in practice throughout the kingdom, 
whether a member of the Institute or not. 





puts them in when required, and of the form 


UNION 18 STRENGTH. 


IPSWICH TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Sir,—At a meeting of the council in February 
last, a member, in speaking of the proposed com- 
petition, said, that “ he hoped they would not get 
into a mess, as they had done with the grammar- 
school competition ;” but it appears from your 
last impression, as also from the local journals, 
that that feat has been successfully accom- 
plished, nevertheless. It seems that, after having 
thrown out sixteen out of the twenty-eight de- 
signs, on account of deficient accommodation, 
the committee made no less than three distinct 
selections one after another, because the borough 
surveyor had declared the first two selections as 
impossible of execution. Four distinct sets of 
designs, therefore, have been declared impos- 
sible to execute ; and the object of my troubling 
you with these lines is to obtain, if possible, the 
publication of the four mottoes, in order that 
the authors may have an opportunity of chal- 
lenging the opinion of the borough surveyor, 
should they be able or disposed to do so. This 
would only be fair, and would be willingly com- 
municated by a committee which, I have every 
reason to believe, is an honest one. 

ONE OF THE TWELVE, 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Harwich.—Among the new structures in the 
course of erection at Harwich is the Great Eastern 
Railway Hotel, building forthe Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company. It stands within twenty yards of 
the sea and pier on the opposite side of the road. 
This large building has a frontage of 120 feet, 
and reaches backward about the same distance. 
It consists of a ground floor and three upper 
floors, with between sixty and seventy bed-rooms. 
Upon the ground floor, in front, is a coffee-room, 
dining-room, ladies’ coffee-room, luggage-room, 
bar-parlour, bar, billiard-room, tavern, and 
smoking-room. At the back is the serving-room, 
kitchen, and scullery. The hotel has a wide 
entrance opening into a wide staircase hall, and 
the staircase, corridors, and landing are all stone, 
and fire-proof from top to bottom. Every floor 
is provided with baths of salt water and fresh, 
cold and hot, &c. The front of the hotel is of 
white brick, and stone dressings to the windows. 
The centre compartment will be covered with a 
pediment. The lower floor has all circular- 
headed windows, between each of which is a 
medallion upon which will be carved the heads 
of all the English kings and queens who have 
visited Harwich in the olden time. On a level 
with the first floor is a balcony round the whole 
of the front and end part of the building, and 
the roof has a flat 70 feet long, with an iron 
balustrade, to be used by visitors as a look-out 
on the sea. The whole of the cellars are fire- 
proof, and intended for bonding stores. The cost 
of the hotel is about 26,000/., and it will be 
finished about Michaelmas. The architect is 
Mr. Thomas Allom, of London; and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Lucas & Co. The Great 
Eastern Railway Company are now building a 
new pier of 450 feet in length, which runs in 
direct communication with the railway-station, 
and is intended to be used for the goods traffic 
of the new steam-ships, when the present pier 
will be used for passengers only. 

Burton-wpon-Trent.—The new bridge recently 
erected over the Trent at Burton, at a cost of 
35,0001., to replace the “old Burton Bridge,” 
has been opened with the usual ceremonies. 

Sunderland.—Messrs. Potts & Sons, architects, 
have been instructed by the committee appointed 
to carry out the proposed new Infirmary, to pre- 
pare the necessary plans for a new building 
to be erected on the Thornhill estate. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The foundation stone 
has been laid of the long-contemplated deep- 
water dock at the Low Lights. The day was 
observed as one of general festivity and rejoicing. 
The dock will cost 350,0001. The walls are to 
enclose a space of forty-one acres, with an 
entrance towards the sea and one at Clifford’s 
Fort. The seaward entrance will be protected 
by two piers, enclosing an outer basin of seven 
acres, the space between the pier-heads being 
130 feet wide. Besides protecting the gates, 
this basin is intended for small vessels to bring 
up while waiting for the tide to go into the dock. 
The depth of water on the sill of the lower en- 
trance is, according to Mr. Ure’s plan, to be 26 
feet, which is 2 feet more than the Northum- 
berland or Tyne Docks, but it is contem to 
make it 28 feet, which would enable ships of a 





| very large class to-pass in. The western entrance 
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will be situate at or behind Clifford’s Fort. The 
sea wall, inclusive of the outer basin, will extend 
from the Lighthouse to the black middens, below 
the Spanish Battery. Towards the dock will be 
a vertical quay wall: on the outer side it will 
present a rough sloping front to the waves. 
While the enclosed space will, as already stated, 
be forty-one acres; the excavations at first will 
only be to the extent of twenty, extending along- 
shore on the north side where the staiths are to 
be placed. As the demand for accommodation 
increases, the remaining space within the walls 
will be made available. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dalston.—The chief stone of a new church, 
dedicated to St. Mark, has been laid, by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The new church is situate 
in the centre of a large and increasingly popu- 
lous neighbourhood, being built on a plot of 
ground given by the lord of the manor, Mr. J. 
Ambhurst, and adjoining the Ridley-road, Dalston, | 
and also the Kingsland-road. The new church | 
is designed to mect the wants of the congrega- | 
tion worshipping in the temporary iron church | 
in the Ridley-road, which is now too small to 
meet the requirements of the district. The | 
design of the new edifice is Early English. In| 
the body of the church there will be accommo. | 
dation for 1,500 persons, and it is intended at a 
subsequent period to add galleries, with sittings | 
for 500 more, thus affording a total accommoda- | 
tion of 2,000 sittings. 
building, exclusive of spire, is 9,0001. The whole | 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Dove, | 
Brothers, contractors. 

Reading.—St. Mary’s Church here has been 
re-opened, after undergoing various repairs, 
alterations, and additions, very much changing 
the internal appearance of the edifice. A new 
aisle has been built on the south side of the | 
chancel, with which it is connected by pointed 
arches, on a shaft of Aberdeen red granite, with 
carved caps, in the Decorated style of the four- 
teenth century, the roof being close boarded and 
divided into panels, with carvings at the inter- | 
sections. The whole of the high pewing has 
been removed and open benches substituted, and 
the aisles repaved with black and red tiles. The | 
old circular chancel arch has been replaced by a 
pointed arch, with deep mouldings, in the Early | 
English style, supported on polished granite 
columns, and caps carved in natural foliage. By | 
the Rev. A. P. Cust, vicar, the chancel has been 
entirely rebuilt. It was originally intended to | 
retain the old flat roof, but the idea being sub- 
sequently abandoned, it has been replaced by a 
new pointed roof, the brackets supported on 
carved stone cornices, and the cornice with 
pierced tracery. Ventilation is secured by open- 
ings in the tiling. The east window is a pointed | 
triplet, with clustered columns and carved caps. | 
The flooring within the altar-railing is paved | 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles, the pattern being | 
copies of tesselated paving found in excavating | 
for the alterations, and supposed to have been 
part of the original floor of the church. In pull- 
ing down the north and south walls the remains | 
of Early English windows were found, also a 
piscina, credence, and aumbry, which have been | 
restored. The ceiling of the south aisle roof has | 
been removed, and the timbers opened, &c., the | 
gallery having also been taken away. The west | 
gallery, which projected far into the church, has 
been set back, and the old org:n removed, open- 
ing the west windows and tower arch. A new 
organ, by Willis & Co., London, is fixed in the 
north aisle. The new tower screen, of oak tracery 
and carving, has the ancient grotesque brackets 
and cornice from under the west gallery intro- 
duced. The new pulpit is hexagonal in form, of 
Caen stone, with Purbeck marble columns at the 
base, and serpentine marble at the angles, with 
carvings of natural foilage, and carved emblems 
of the evangelists in the panels. The win- 
dows in the body of the church are mostly new. 
Two of stained glass on the south side are the 
gift of Mr. George May. Two other stained-glass 
windows will hereafter be added,—the “‘ Ladies’”’ 
and “ Mary’s” from subscriptions, as their titles 
indicate. The tablets and monuments on the 
walls in the body of the church have been removed | 
permanently tothe porch of the tower. Externally 
the church has been strengthened by the erec- 
tion of buttresses corresponding with the original 
structure, and the gables of the new aisle, and 
east end, are surmounted with large crosses 
carved in stone. The restoration has been carried 











| a stone arch, with carved soffit, and ball flowers 


| Horwood, Brothers, of Wells. 
roofs are covered with lead. The pathway up 
| the south side of the church has been lowered, to 


| of the nave is obliged to be supported by tem- 


dence of Messrs. Clacy & Son, architects, 
Reading. The contractors were Messrs. Wheeler, 
Reading. The carpentry and joinery work has 
been executed by Mr. Barnicote, of Reading. 
The glazing was done by Mr. Freeman. The 
carvings were by Mr. Allen, of London. The 
gas standards were provided by Messrs. Hart, of 
Reading. 

Turvey.—For the restoration of the church 
tower, it has been resolved that estimates ten- 
dered should be accepted, but that the sum of 
2201. should not be exceeded. It is contemplated 
to pull down the upper portion of the tower, to 
rebuild the wall, and alter the roof (which is 
now a lead flat) to a high pitch, and cover it 
with Staffordshire tiles. A new bell isto be added 
to the “ Village Bells,” the gift of Colonel Hig- 
gins, of Picts-hill; also a hot-water apparatus 
for warming the church; and that the sum of 
4001. should be borrowed on the church rates, to 
defray the cost of the restoration. 

Glouwcester.—Eight “ Gurney stoves” are to be 
placed in Gloucester Cathedral—two in the lady 
chapel, two in the nave, one in each transept, 
and one on each side of the choir. The stoves 
are now being fixed by the London Warming and 
Ventilating Company. 

Frome.—The south aisle of the parish church 
has been re-opened. The south arcade, south 
wall, and the south porch have been taken down 
and rebuilt from new foundations in its original 


feet by 29 feet, and, on the first floor, are five 
class-rooms. The chapel is faced with white 
Grinshill stone, set rubble work, with bands of 
red Grinshill and dressings of Box ground stone. 
The interior wood-work is stained and varnished ; 
and the roof, which is open, is tinted and sten- 
cilled. The contractors for the building were 
Messrs. Trow, of Wednesbury; for the heating, 
Mr. Dodwell, of Shrewsbury ; and, for the gas- 
work, the Shrewsbury Gas Company and Mr. 
Thomason, of Birmingham. The whole has been 
under the direction and from the design of the 
architect, Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
The cost, inclusive of land, is between 5,000/. and 
6,0001.—The collegiate church of St. Mary is 
to be restored, under the care of Mr. 8. Pountney 
Smith, of Shrewsbury, architect. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Coseley.—The foundation stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel, at Can-lane, has been 
laid. The intended building will be constructed 
to hold 800 persons, and will be built by Messrs. 
Elliott & Whitfield, of Wolverhampton. The cost 
is to be about 1,3001. 

Bilston (Staffordshire).—The Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society at Can-lane, having outgrown their 
old chapel, have laid the foundation-stone of a 
new one, which is to provide 650 sittings, 200 





style, with the exception of the latter, which has 
been built of a new design of the thirteenth cen- | 


tury work. The porch generally is built of | 


on each side the entrance. The old Norman} 
doorway leading from the porch to the south | 
aisle, has been reinstated. The entrance arch | 
to the porch has jambs composed of clustered 
shafts, with carved capitals, from which springs | 


in the inner and outer mouldings. The south 
gable is a pediment with stone parapet. Over 
the entrance doorway, leading from the porch to 
the church, is an arcade of three openings, filled 
with blocks for future sculpture. The windows 
of the aisle are to be filled with stained glass, 
which is not yet completed. The whole of the 
south aisle has been built in harmony with the 
north aisle, opened some months since, with the 
addition of freestone bands. The south of the 
arcade, on the side towards the nave, has some 
medallions inserted in the spandrels of the 
arches, which are intended to be sculptured. 
The story windows are being glazed by Messrs. 
The whole of the 


suit the new level of the porch, and also a little 
diverted in front of the porch, to correspond with 





the new plan. The aisle will be filled with the 
benches which it formerly contained. The roof} 


porary beams, bolted up to lengthen the original 
timbers, the roof not being long enough to rest 
upon the new wall. The whole of the south | 
aisle has been refloored. The chancel arch, with 
its large cracks in the spandrels, looks unsightly | 
and threatening. 

Hereford.—Mr. Mason, of this city, builder, is 
said to have taken the contract for the erection 
of Tupsley Church, to be constructed according 
to designs prepared by Mr. Kempson, of this 
city, architect. 

Burrington. — The nave and tower of the 
church here were rebuilt for Mr. Knight, of 
Downton Castle, from designs by Mr. 8. P. 
Smith, of Shrewsbury, architect. 

Shrewsbury.—Abbey foregate new church has 
been opened for divine service. It occupies a 
site on the east side of the English Bridge. In 
plan it is a parallelogram, roofed in one span, the 
west front having a centre gable, with large 
tracery-headed window and central doorway. 
The tower, at the north-east angle, rises to a 
height of 114 feet. The south front has two 
tiers of windows, adapting the lighting to the 
interior arrangement of side galleries. The 
lower windows are double light, pierced with 
plate tracery ; the upper triple light, grouped as 
one. The internal dimensions are 70 feet by 45 
fect, divided by side aisles into three groups of 
sittings, accommodating, including galleries, 900. 
An organ-gallery is planned as an apse at the 
east end, the under portion being enclosed as 
vestries. School premises adjoin and connect 








out from the designs and under the superinten- | with the chapel, consisting of a large room, 50] Bradford, is the contractor. 


free, and accommodation for 300 children. The 
building will be erected in the Grecian style, at 
a cost of 1,060/.. Thesite is opposite the present 


The estimated cost of local stone, with Bath stone dressings. It con- | structure. 
tains three small trefoil-headed windows on each 
side, with a Bath stone ceiling. These windows | 
| will be glazed with asimple geometrical pattern. | 
The floor is of Minton’s tiles, with stone benches | 


Bootle (near Liverpool).—The Wesleyan chapel 
which, within the last twelve months, has been 
erected at Balliol-road, Bootle, has been opened 
for divine service. The chapel stands in its own 
grounds, not far from the Miller’s Bridge Station, 
on the left side of the Balliol-road, with the 
school-rooms attached to it. The new building 
runs north and south, fronting the road, and is 
in the Pointed style, being an adaptation of the 
Early French. The ends of the front elevation 
are finished with flying buttresses, between which 
are a flight of steps and the porch. The gable 
is finished with a small spirelet, which is de- 
signed to act as a ventilator, and which also 
contains a bell. The whole building is formed 
of bluish grey stone with white dressings, and a 
slate roof; a* dthe school-rooms are in a similar 
style to 4h szhapel. The nave of the main 
building is 83 feet by 46 feet, and is separated 
from the chancel by a triple arch resting on red 
granite columns, with foliated capitals. One of 
the smaller chancel arches is occupied by the 
organ. The pulpit is of white stone, separated 
from the wall in a style usual in churches, but 
for some reason very uncommon in Nonconformist 
chapels. The roof is an open one, the chancel 
ceiling being coloured blue, and in the chancel 
are also some stained-glass windows, the gift of 
Mr. John Vernon, who erected them as a memo- 
rial of his father. The subjects are the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, with secondary figures 
of the weeping women and disciples. The pews 
of the chapel are of pine wood, and there is also 
an end gallery which contains a number of 
sittings. At the back of the chapel is a 
minister’s vestry, with lavatory, a large vestry, 
and three class-rooms, and a capacious school- 
room above. The building, including its ground- 
rent, cost 5,4001., of which 4,400/. have been 
received and promised. The chapel will seat 
800 persons, 216 free. Mr. C. O. Ellison was 
the architect. 

Salford.—The foundation-stone of a United 
Methodist free chapel in Salford has been laid. 
It is to be erected in Liverpool-street, and will 
be in the Italian style, and built of brick, with 
moulded stone dressings. There will be two 
front entrances into a vestibule, from which there 
will be entrances into the body of the chapel and 
to the gallery. The chapel will afford accommo- 
dation for 800 persons, a large proportion free. 
The entire cost of the building, including heat- 
ing apparatus, &c., it is believed, will be about 
1,650. The cost of the land was 5661. The 
architect is Mr. Belshaw, of Manchester; and 
the builders are Messrs. Barnes & Howe, of 
Fairfield and Manchester. : 

Castlemere (Rochdale).— The foundation- 
stone of a United Methodist Free Church and 
school was laid at Castlemere, Rochdale, on 
Whit-Friday. The building, which will be in 
the Italian style, will cost about 6,000/., and is 
being erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, 
architects, Oldham. Mr. Archibald Neill, of 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


London.—The church of St. John of Jerusalem, 
in Great Ormond-street, has been opened by 
Cardinal Wiseman. The building is in the 
Italian style, the front being of Portland 
stone, and the interior finished with marbles 
of various colours. The high altar is placed 
beneath a marble canopy standing below a 
cupola adorned with the same materials, the 
most frequent decoration being the Maltese cross 
of eight points, in white, inlaid in the brown 
veined marble. Behind the high altar is a 
tribune or gallery, supported by marble scrolls, 
which is intended for the nuns, and is ornamented 
in front with the arms of Sir George er, 
who has presented this church to the hospital. 
It has been constructed by Mr. Simpson, of Tot- 
tenham-court-road, from the desi and under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. Goldie, architect. 
The hospital next door accommodates forty-four 
patients, most of whom are incurable. 

Rugby.—St. Marie’s Church, which has been 
considerably enlarged—indeed, it may be said to 
have been rebuilt—has been opened. The new 
church is built in the Early Decorated style, 
from designs by Mr. Pugin. The principal 
entrance is in the west front, of which a view is 
obtained on the approach from the Dunchurch- 
road. At an elevation of several steps is a 
Gothic doorway, with carved corbels ; and imme- 
diately over it is a wheel window, with six 
lights. The upper part of the west front has 
rather a heavy appearance, from the extent of 
plain work, unrelieved, or nearly so, by anything 
above the window named. The tower of the 
former small church stands on the right of this 


front ; and from the fact that it is but little higher | 


than the present high building, it presents 
rather an incongruous appearance. The former 
church now forms the south aisle, separated 
from the body of the building by a row of Gothic 
pillars and arches. At the east end is the Hib- 
bert chantrey, enclosed by an open screen of 
carved woodwork. The north aisle, which corre- 
sponds in its main features, has at the western 
end the font, enclosed within an iron railing, and 
at the other end the Wilberforce chantrey, in 
the chapel of St. Joseph. The main body of the 
church is lofty, there being an open timbered 
roof, lighted by a number of clerestory windows, 
of the same shape as the lights in the west 
window. The side-aisles are lighted by three- 
light windows, most of which are now filled—as 
all are intended to be—with painted or stained 
glass. Around the walls, and let into them, are 
subjects from Scripture history, in bas relief. 
The chancel is raised above the body of the 
church: the eastern end is formed by three 
sides of an octagon, in each of which, at a con- 
siderable height, is a two-light window, separated 
by a pillar with floriated capital. On either side 
of the altar is a window of crimson glass. Mr. 
Denney, of Rugby, was the contractor. The 
stone-carving, of which there is a considerable 
quantity, was executed by Mr. Boulton, of 
Worcester. 








RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


Frames, SASHES, SHUTTERS, BLINDS, AND VEN- 
TILATORS FOR Winbows, &c.—J. Hilliar. Dated 
25th May, 1863.—This invention consists—First, 
in combining the sashes, shutters, blinds, and ven- 
tilators, intended for a window or other opening, 
into one apparatus, so that they may be raised 
or lowered by the same mechanism, and will 
occupy much less thickness of wall, while every 
purpose of light, shade, ventilation, and extent 
of open area will be served. Secondly, the in- 
vention consists of improved shutters of metal 
or wire gauze, formed by employing jambs either 
grooved in wood, or formed of tubes or of strips 
of corrugated metal forced close together or in 
closer corrugations. The shutters are made of 
splats or sheets of metal or wire gauze, or both, 
fitted the one upon the other by a hook-shaped 
groove formed upon the upper edge of the one, 
and engaging in a similar groove upon the under 
edge of the one above it, plain side edges being 
left upon each splat or sheet, and each working 
in its own groove or corrugation on the jambs. 
When lowered, the splats or sheets fall one be- 
hind the other into the casing behind the dado or 
beneath the floor. Thirdly, the invention con- 
sists in forming ventilators for insertion in 
windows or other opening of a strip or sheet of 


* Selected from the Engineer's lists, 








wire gauze mounted on a thin metal grooved 
frame, to the upper back edge of which is hung 
(by means of an open tube hinge) a sheet of 
glass, intended to fall close at the back of the 
gauze upon being allowed to do so by releasing 
a cord upon a pulley or a quadrant catch, which 
latter may then be turned over the front of the 
gauze, and form a lock for securing all together 
closely. The gauze can be removed from the 
mount at any time when either more light or 
more air may be necessary. 

PROTECTING, PRESERVING, AND HARDENING 
Surraces oF Brick, Cement, Stones, Stucco, 
&c.—8. F. Barf. Dated 3rd June, 1863.—For the 
purposes of this invention the patentee employs 
a compound of the soluble silicates of soda or 
potash (by preference, the silicate of potash), 
with a mixture of sulphate of baryta and carbo- 
nate of lime. The proportions he employs are 
the following: he takes twe parts by weight of 
sulphate of baryta, and one part of carbonate of 
lime, and having ultimately mixed these he adds 
as much water as will form a paste, and then 
adds thereto a solution of silicate of potash, 
having the specific gravity of 1:20, until the 
consistency of an ordinary paint is obtained, 
when the mixture is ready for use. The object 
in using the sulphate of baryta is to prevent the 
too rapid combination of the silica with the 
lime, and so to secure the formation of the inso- 
luble silicate immediately upon the surface 
coatéd. The mixture, as above described, is to 
be laid on with a brush in the same manner as 
an ordinary oil’paint ; and, to produce the maxi- 
mum of hardness and durability, the material 
so laid on should afterwards be farther saturated 
with the silieate of potash. If colour be required, 
he mixes umber, ochre, or similar substances, to 
give the required shade. 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 

“THE Boy’s Own Volume,” edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. Beeton, is fall of adventurous 
stories, fully illustrated, and suggestive papers, | 
likely to be useful. It will be popular amongst | 
those for whom it is intended.——*“ The Opera- 
tive Mechanics’ Workshop Companion,” by Wil- 
liam Templeton, appears in the shape of an 
eighth edition. What more need be said? It 
is published by Lockwood & Co., of Stationers’ 
Hall-court. Borough of Portsmouth : Report 
on the Sewerage. By Lewis Angell, C.E., Engi- 
neer and Surveyor to the Corporation. London: 
M‘Corquodale & Co. Portsmouth has grown to 
be a town of 100,000 inhabitants without any 
proper drainage; and, after many years’ con- 
tention, the local Government Act has recently 
been applied to it, and it is hoped that a scheme 
of drainage such as Mr. Angell here develops will 
shortly be carried out. The estimated cost of this 
scheme is 90,0001., exclusive of land, &c. The 





i 
total length of main arterial and branch sewers | 


proposed will be about forty-six miles. The point 
of outfall is at the entrance of Langston har- 
bour. Storage will be combined with pump- 
ing, so as to effect the discharge of the sewage 
only during the ebb tide. ——Great Eastern 
Railway Company: Statement of the Board of 
Directors in reference to the Great Eastern 
Northern Junction Railway Bill. London: Water- 
low & Sons.” This pamphlet is accompanied by 
a map of the Great Eastern Railway system, 
showing the proposed new line to the north of 
England, the communications with the docks of 
London, and the metropolitan districts to be 
served. The utility and advantages to the 
public of a line connecting the Great Eastern 
system with the north of England (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster) seems obvious, whatever 
influence it may have on the Great Northern as a 
rival line ; but we cannot enter on the somewhat 
curious chapter in the history of railway legis- 
lation disclosed by this pamphlet, and by the 
rejected Bill of which it speaks. 





Miscellanea, 


Goop Paper From Maize.— The celebrated 
paper manufactory of Schlagelmuhl, at Vienna, 
has succeeded, it is said, after many attempts, 
in producing excellent paper from maize leaves. 
Paper has often been made from this substance, 
but on no previous occasion of su good a quality. 
It is stated also to be very moderate in price. 


Garrick’s Vitta at Hampton has been scld 
by auction for 10,8001. to a popular wall-adver. 
tising tailor, Mr. Grove, of Battle Bridge. 


New Buiipine at RoraERnitHe.—The foun- 
dation stone of an immense building for the 
Patent Ventilating Granary Company, has been 
laid at Canada Wharf, Rotherhithe. 


VANDALISM aT CLONMACNOISE.—Several of the 
fine old monuments at the Seven Churches, 
Clonmacnoise, have suffered irreparable injury at 
the hands of a number of young men who made 
an “excursion” from Birr to Clonmacnoise, and 
whilst the inhabitants were attending worship, 
amused themselves by battering with stones the 
carved ornamentation on the monumental crosses 
in the cemetery and the principal doorways of 
the churches. We trust the law may yet punish 
them as they deserve. 


New Catoric ENcinE.—An improved hot-air 
engine, invented by Mr. Roper, has, it is said, 
been successfully applied in the United States. 
Its chief peculiarity is that it does not use upon 
the piston common air heated, but only the pro- 
ducts of combustion. The air to supply oxygen 
for the combustion of anthracite coal is pumped 
in: the carbon is burned rapidly and completely 
under pressure; and the resulting carbonic acid 
gas and uncombined nitrogen gas from the air 
are passed from the generator or fire-box to the 
piston. It requires about 8 lb. of coals per hour, 
and about twenty minutes’ attention, to keep it 
in working order, at two or three horse-power, 
ten hours. The machine is said to be very com- 
pact, and can be manufactured and sold at a cost 
of little more than 1001. 


British Tumut tN DorcHESTER.—Part of the 
old Roman embankment at the east end of the 
South Walks was recently levelled for building 
purposes, and during the necessary operations a 
few interesting facts were brought to light. The 
first section made was in the centre of the em- 
bankment, east and west; and here, says the 
local Chronicle, the outline of an ancient British 
barrow was disclosed, of a very elegant bell- 
shape, and this only 2 feet from a second. These 


| were evidently long anterior to the Roman 


embankment, which covered the apex of both to 
the depth of 2 feet or 3 feet. Under the floor 
of one an urn and some ashes were found, and in 
the sides several skeletons, buried apparently 
in haste, sometimes singly and sometimes two 
and three together. The skulls have been pro- 
nounced to be undoubtedly ancient British. 


THE ScorrisH MEMORIAL OF THE LATE PRINCE 
Consort.—On Monday a meeting of the local 
acting committee for promoting the Scottish 
National Memorial of the late Prince Consort, 
was held. The secretary intimated that the sum 
at the disposal of the Acting Committee wag 
about 4,113. Onthe motion of Mr. David Smith, 
seconded by Mr. Francis Abbot, the meeting 
unanimously agreed to authorize the treasurer to 
transfer the balance at his credit in the Royal 
Bank to the credit of the Central Committee. 
Bailie Blackadder expressed a hope that the 
competition for the plans for the memorial 
would be open. Bailie Auchie said that the 
Central Committee were at present advertising 
for suggestions, and he supposed that the com- 
petition for plans would also be open. 


THE LAW REGARDING PaRIsH CHURCHES.— 
The purpose of the existence and endowment of 
parish churches is that there shall everywhere 
be the free means for every man to have the 
benefit of all the offices of religion. The church 
is not a building for the service of any sect. It 
embodies the broad fact that there shall be 
always, and free to all, the means and oppor- 
tunity of the reminder, that man is not made 
for himself alone, nor to live here for ever. It is 

of our institutions that, free and unpaid for, 
there shall, in every parish, be the ministry and 
offices of religion open to all. It has already 
been remarked that, though the freehold of the 
church is nominally in the parson, the pa- 
rishioners have the use of it as a matter of 
right. The use is in them, though the technical 
freehold is in the parson. The pews belong exclu- 
sively to them. The ordering of the pews is the 
duty of the churchwardens, with the consent of 
the vestry. They are bound so to order them as 
to afford the greatest amount of accommodation 
to the parishioners. The free use of the church is 
a common right of every parishioner. Every man 
in the parish has a right to a seat without any 
payment. The minister cannot interfere in this 
matter.—" The Parish.” —Toulmin Smith. 
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FRENCH INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT oF Socitat Science.—This So- 
ciety, which was formed three years since in 
emulation of the English society of the same 
name, holds its mecting this year at Amsterdam. 


Gas.—The Stafford Gas Company have re- 
solved to reduce the price of their gas from 5s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet to 3s. 9d. The directors 
of the Rothwell Gas and Coke Company, at 
Kettering, have decided upon erecting a house 
and coal-shed at the works, and the tenders of 
Messrs. Barlow & Butlin for mason’s work, and 
Mr. John Burditt for carpenter’s work, have 
been accepted. 


OcEAN TELEGRAPHS. — We learn, says the 
Panama Star, that a proposition has lately been 
made to connect the whole of the West India 
Islands by telegraph with the main land at 
Cayenne, in French Guyana, and at Key West, 
near Florida, if a guarantee of 6 per cent. on the 
outlay can be obtained. The cost is estimated 
at 300,0001. 


Woop anp Iron Cuurcu, Hicusury New 
Park.—The new district church of St. Augus- 
tine, Highbury New Park, which has been 
erected through the munificence of Mr. Henry 
Rydon, the owner of property in the neighbour- 
hood, has been formally opened by the Bishop 
of London. It is a plain temporary iron and 
wood church, capable of accommodating about 
1,000 persons; the work being executed by 
Messrs. Tupper & Co., of Moorgate-street, at a 
cost, as we hear, of nearly 2,0001. The incumbent 
is the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 





PARK-LANE.—In the Commons the other day, 
in reply to Sir J. Shelley, Mr. Tite stated that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had come to a 
decision to open Hamilton-place, with the view 
of relieving the traffic in Park-lane. 


INDURATION OF StonE.—As an improvement 
upon the present mode of indurating stone, 
cement, &c., and manufacturing artificial stone, 
Mr. F. de Wyldé, of Tower-hill, proposes to em- 
ploy a solution of a soluble alkali, in combina- 
tion with a neutral solution of alumina. 


Herts ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of this Society has just taken place at 
St. Alban’s. The chair was taken by Mr. G. W. 
Lydekker. A paper was read by the Rev. R. 
Gee, M.A., Vicar of Abbots Langley, on “ Bridges 
and Bridge-building in the Olden Time.” 


ProposED THEATRE.— The London Theatre 
Company is announced, with a proposed capital 
of 50,0001., divided into 5,000 shares of 101. each. 
The object is to erect, on a site near King’s Cross, 
a theatre capable of containing 2,500 persons, 
and a concert-room or bijou theatre. An estimate 
appended to the prospectus shows a net profit of 
9,8051. per annum, being at the rate of nearly 
20 per cent. 


A sTRANGE PavinG ror Docks.— A curious 
archzological discovery has just been made at 
Ghent. A dock being emptied for alterations, 


tombstones in an excellent state of preservation. 
| Seventeen have already been recovered, and 
others remain. They appear to have been ob- 
tained from the church of St. Tharaide, which 


Lake Dwe.incs.—The Reader says,—The | 48 pulled down in the sixteenth century. The 


mysterious lake-dwellings found within the last 
few years in Switzerland, have now also been 
discovered in Bavaria, in the Starnberger See. | 
Professor Desor, from Neufchatel, an eminent | 
geologist who, in a recent work, “ Die Pfahlban- | 
ten des Neuenburger Sees,” pronounced his | 
decided conviction of the existence of such rem- | 
nants on the locality where they were now dis-| 
covered, has taken the first steps towards a fur- | 


ther investigation on the spot. 


AcciDENT aT Exswick.—- An accident of an 
alarming nature has occurred at the Elswick | 
Ordnance Works, by which four men have been | 
severely injured by an explosion of gas. It seems | 
that a number of men were employed at a new | 
gas furnace. Some of the men were in the act | 
of placing a board in front of the furnace, having | 
received orders to have it in readiness for the 
inspectors, when suddenly an explosion of a} 
violent nature took place, by which the four men | 
were severely burnt about the face, hands, and 
arms. 


Metrororitan Pottce CriminaL RETURNS, 
1863.—The number of persons taken into cus- 
tody by the metropolitan police in 1863 was 
43,045 males and 21,715 females. Of these 
17,164 males and 11,300 females were discharged 
by the magistrates; 23,123 males and 9,553 
females were summarily convicted or held to 
bail; 2,758 males and 862 females were com- | 





mitted for trial; 2,239 males and 667 females | pest foreign picture (French school excepted), to | 


were convicted and sentenced ; 426 males and 
167 females were acquitted; and 93 males and 
28 females were not prosecuted, or bills were 
not found against them. As to the offences, 
8,906 were taken into custody for simple larceny; 
7,902 for drunkenness; 7,538 for common assaults; 
and the highest number of all under one head- 
ing were 9,749 drunk and disorderly characters. 
As to age, of the persons summarily convicted 
1,512 males and 73 females were 10 and under 
15 years of age ; 4,384 males and 1,227 females 
15 and under 20 years of age, and 5,158 males 
and 1,956 females 20 and under 25 years of age. 
The largest number were 4,447 males and 2,350 
females 30 and under 40 years of age. Of the total 
returns of those taken into custody, 9,132 males, 
and 6,249 females, could neither read nor write ; 
31,241 males and 15,292 females could read only, 
or read and write imperfectly ; 2,587 males and 
173 females could read and write well; and 85 
males and one female had superior instruction. 
The amount of first loss of property from felo- 
nies was 67,2111. ; of which amount the value of 
15,9571. was recovered. In 1831, out of 72,324 
persons taken into custody, 48,026 were dis- 
charged by the magistrates ; 21,843 were sum- 
marily disposed of or held to bail; 2,955 were 
committed for trial; 1,982 were convicted and 
sentenced ; 616 were acquitted; and 251 were 


not prosecuted. 





| earliest date yet deciphered is said to be 1042. 





Hoisorn District Boarp or WorKks.—Pro- 


POSED IMPROVEMENTS IN CuRsiTOR STREET, | 


Cuancery LaNE.—This Board met on Monday, 
the 20th ult., Mr. John Orde Hall, member of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in the chair. 


Mr. John Walker, of Holborn, stated the sub- | 


stance of a proposition by Mr. J. R. Taylor, to 
widen Cursitor-street, which was embodied in a 


| memorial to the Board, numerously signed by 


inhabitant householders in the immediate 
locality and in Holborn. The meeting was also 
addressed by Mr. Southee and other members of 
the board. The motion was well received, and 
ultimately referred to the Improvement Com- 
mittee for consideration and report. We hope 


the report will be favourable, and that the: 


improvement will be effected. 


Crystan Patace Picture Gatiery. — The 
directors having recently offered 200 guineas for 
the best pictures sent by artists for the present 


exhibition, the judges (Messrs. David Roberts, | 


R.A., 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., and Louis Haghe) have 
awarded the prizes as follows:—To Miss E. 
Osborne, 60 guineas, for the best figure picture, 
No. 212 in catalogue; to Mr. J. G. Naish, 40 
guineas, for best landscape, No. 333; to Mr. H. 
Tidey, 20 guineas, for best water-colour drawing, 
No. 1,345; for best French picture, to M. Cressin 
de la Fosse, 40 guineas, for No. 966; and for the 


M. De Bruzcker, 40 guineas, for No. 1,029. 


MerropouitaN Open Spaces.—In the Com- 
mons, on Tuesday, Mr. Doulton called attention 
to the gradual diminution of open spaces in and 
around the metropolis. Many of the open spaces 
round the metropolis had, to accommodate the 
population, been covered with houses, and others 
were undergoing the same process. Parliament 
had already decided that the forests should be 
preserved, and he hoped the Crown would not 
seek to interfere with that decision. With respect 
to the commons, he contended that the Govern- 
ment should purchase the whole of the rights 
over them. He moved that “it is the duty of 
her Majesty’s Government to provide for the 
preservation of such open spaces as are within 
the limits assigned by the 14th section of the 
Enclosure Act of 1845.” Mr. F. Peel said the 
Crown had shown no disposition to deprive the 
people of any rights to which they were entitled 
in connexion with the open spaces owned by the 
Crown. As to the commons, he would not agree 
that it was the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide the means of purchasing them out of the 
public revenue. He therefore opposed the mo- 
tion. After some discussion, in which Mr. 
Locke, Sir W. Fraser, Mr. Torrens, and Mr. 
Cowper took part, the motion was carried by 
79 votes to 40, 


the bed was found to partly consist of ancient | 


Great Western Rattway.—Mr. Gooch, the 
eminent engineer, according to Herapath, has 
resigned his appointment on the Great Western. 


LIMNER TO THE QUEEN FoR ScoTLAND.—It is 
supposed that Mr. Noel Paton will sueceed to 
the vacancy of “ Limner to the Queen for Scot- 
land.” The salary attached to it is the odd 
sum of 871. 





LocaL GoveRNMENT AcT For GuILDrorD.— 
At a public meeting held at the town-hall, 
Guildford, to consider the propriety of adopting 
the Local Government Act, the meeting have 
decided for the adoption of the Act by a majority 
of 28 to 23. 


Royat Dramatic CortecE.—The Royal Dra- 
matic College féte will be held at the Crystal 
Palace on the 16th and 18th of July. Great 
endeavours will be made. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul are to inhabit a grotesque edifice, resem- 
bling a huge fan opening and closing, the design 
of Mr. R. Phillips, of the Adelphi Theatre. 
Messrs. Toole and Paul Bedford are to give 
(an exhibition of waxwork; and many other 
| favourites will exert themselves in the cause. 











| Discovery or ANTIQUARIAN RELICS IN ORKNEY. 
| Workmen employed by Mr. Mackenzie, contrac- 
| tor for the roads on Newhall estate, Deerness, 
| have come accidentally on some antiquarian 
| relics while clearing away what appeared to be 
| the ruins of an old building near the church of 
| rness. The relics, which are now in the 
| possession of Mr. George Petrie, consist of frag- 
} ments of a comb and spinning-wheel lying beside 
| the horns and tusk of extinct animals of the deer 
| and boar species. 
| 
| New Roap rrom Piccapitty To Oxrorp- 
STREET.—Sir W. Fraser (in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works whether he would consider a plan for 
a thoroughfare from Piccadilly to Oxford-street, 
by Burlington-house, Burlington-street, George- 
street, Hanover-square, and Harewood-place. 
Mr. Cowper said the subject was well worthy of 
consideration. Many difficulties, however, lay 
in the way, and its importance was not so 
pressing as many other metropolitan improve- 
ments which were under consideration. 


LiverpooL ARrcHITECTURAL Soctety. — On 
Saturday, the members of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society enjoyed an 
excursion to Manchester. On arrival, they 
proceeded direct to the new assize courts, just 
approaching completion, at Salford, where they 
were received and conducted through the build- 
ing by Mr. A. Waterhouse, its architect. Next 
the party visited the cathedral, and viewed the 
| progress of the renovations now being carried 
| out under the superintendence of Mr. Holden, 
| the architect, who pointed out the portions of 
| the ancient sacred edifice erected at various 
| dates, commencing about the year 1400, and 
| explained the new works, which include a tower 
140 feet high. Some of the members subse- 
quently inspected the Free-trade Hall, the ware- 
| house of the Messrs. Watts, and other objects of 
interest. At five o’clock, dinner was served at 
| the Royal Hotel; Mr. J. Boult, president of the 
| society, in the chair. 


CoNnSECRATION oF St. Peter’s, VaAvUXHALL.— 
The new church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester. This 
church is built on the site of the once famous 
Vauxhall Gardens. Schools have long ago been 
built ; and the Prince of Wales about three years 
ago laid the foundation stone of the School of 
Art, in which the company lunched at the con- 
secration. The church, of which the foundation 
stone was laid by the Lord Primate in February, 
1863, is in the Early English style, and accom- 
modates 900 people. It cost 6,4001. It is appa- 
rently very plain, but is capable of decoration. 
There is but one little window of stained glass, 
in the baptistery, in memory of the daughter of 
the incumbent. A feature in the church is a 
fresco of the marriage of Cana, below the second 
window of the clerestory, on the south side. The 
ceiling is of brick, painted at intervals. The 
seven windows of the apse are to be filled with 
stained glass—Our Lord in the centre, the four 
Evangelists round Him ; and there is to be a 
fresco for a reredos—the Lord’s Supper. The 
sedilia are of Caen stone, and on the pulpit is a 
mosaic—the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Pearson 
was the architect. 
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Raine, St. Atpan’s Anper. — Sir: As to 
your able notice of the above in last week’s 
Builder, having designed and superintended the 
work, I should like the credit to be given to the 
right person. The railing was executed by 
Messrs. Bailey, of Holborn, London,—not as 
described, from Oxford. 

Tuomas Hitt, Architect. 


Tue Roya Memworiat Arcu At FETTERCAIRN. 
On Tuesday, the 21st ult., the foundation stone 
of the royal arch to commemorate the visit of 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort to Fetter- 
cairn, on the 20th September, 1861, was laid by 
Sir John Stuart Forbes, bart. 


Puroro-ScutprurE.—A prospéctus has been 
issued of the International Photo-Sculpture Com- 
pany, with a capital of 50,0001., in shares of 101., 
to purchase and work the recent patent for 
photo-sculpture, a process which some people 
think will create a revolution in that branch of 
art. The company will be in alliance with a 
kindred establishment in Paris—the a 
Genérale de Photo-Sculpture de France—and § 
David Brewster is at the head of the Board of | 
direction. Why a company ? 


THE GaLLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, REGENT- | 


STREET.—‘ Mrs. Roseleaf Out of Town” (every- 
one remembers her “ Evening Party”) is the | 
best thing that Mr. John Parry has ever done, | 
and that is saying a great deal. It presents a 
picture so full of life and individual character 
that, on looking back on it, it is scarcely pos- | 
sible to believe that it has all been brought | 
before the eye and mind in less than half ane 
hour, and by one gentleman in evening dress. | 
Mr. Yeanay in the boat, an Italian organ-man | 
with a monkey, the characteristics of both man 
and monkey being brought out with surprising 
distinctness ; the “ Town Band,” who execute a 
waltz in a style that is recognised by all; “ Miss 
Florence Roseleaf in the hands of Mrs. Ducker, | | 
an old bathing-woman ;” and the acrobat who, | 


while balancing one of his companions on a tall | 


pole, has to look out for passing vehicles, are all 
masterly impersonations. The Egyptian enter- 
tainment, in which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed | 
are admirable, has been shortened, bringing the 
plums nearer together; and, along with a Reverie 
of Shakspeare, makes up a capital evening’s 
amusement. 


Protecting Metatiic Surraces.—An im- 
proved composition for protecting metallic articles 
from oxidation has been patented by the Baroness 
de Lavenaut, of Paris. She states that by com- 
bining various solvents with a crystal base, and | 
by the addition of colouring matters, she has 
obtained a product which preserves the metals 
from oxidation, solidifies them, and preserves 
their natural tint, or imparts to them any colour 
or varied shade. The colourless base is formed 
of 680 parts of glass, 250 parts of minium, 
80 parts of sub-carbonate of potassa, and 100 
parts of borax. The addition of about 10 parts | 
of cobalt or binoxide of copper or steel gives a | 
blue colour. About 3} parts of sulphate of cop- 
per gives a green colour, and by substituting 
borate of iron for borax a yellow colour is pro- 
duced. A jet black is obtained by adding pounded 
iron scale to the colourless base. To produce a 
red colour she takes the same substances as for 
the colourless base, but the proportion of sub- 
carbonate is increased and of minium diminished, 
and there are added to the base five parts of 
copper turnings or filings, previously immersed 
in white Burgundy vinegar, then dried, or with 
the addition of ten parts of protoxide of copper, 
stirred in with a copper rod. To produce a 


silver colour, granules of virgin silver are dis- | Woodman 


solved in nitric acid, precipitated by aqua regia, 
then mixed one part with four parts of borax: 
wood, glass, porcelain, or earthenware vessels 
enly should be used in this operation. The 
various substances are weighed, broken up, 
mixed, and placed in a crucible previously sub- 
mitted to the action of fire in an oven or furnace. 
The crucible is covered with coke; and, after a 
given time, depending upon the weight of the 
erucible, it is withdrawn from the fire: the 
matter fully fused, after being stirred with an 
iron rod to render it more malleable, is run out 
upon a metal plate with raised edges, and pre- 
viously heated and allowed to cool: the matter 
is next broken, pulverised, and ground up with 
water, and is now ready for application. It is 
spread on or applied, with more or less water, by 
a brush, or by dipping, or it is sifted over the 
article. The articles are next baked in a muffle, 
or stove, hermetically closed. 


} 


Tue Sanrrary Stare or Liverpoot. — A 
deputation from the local health committee have 
had interviews with the registrar-general and 
his secre as to the desire of the committee 
to trace the cause of the high bills of mortality 
of the borough; and the registrar-general has 
promised to cause an abstract of the census re- 
turns of 1861, showing the number of families 
and the number of persons in each family re- 
corded as residing in every house in the borough, 
to be prepared at the cost of the corporation. 
Fifty pounds is mentioned as the probable cost. 








TENDERS. 


For the construction of bridge over the River Mersey, 
at Rixton and Warburton, for the Rixton and Warburton 
Bridge Com —- Mr. B. P. Coxon, engineer. Quanti- 


ties OPO tiak 
sesnetehesenacneehamnasobieaneass £8,605 0 0 
Lawton siatineecinvontieinesavtintinbalatiits 6,751 0 0 
URINE incr sinsinsstnetdiniininebinaneiniinnsiiene 6,647 0 0 
Pilling (accepted) .............00... 5,995 0 0 








For villa residence, Wandsworth Common, for Mr. 
Joshua Artley. Mr. John Thomas, architect. Quanti- 





| ties — — 
UNE TEMG. nceiaiscanssaonacieteukaonn £1,04 0 0 
OUI ccnsitakasnciabeticbcndcbiniinpicds 999 0 0 
OEY si ciasccetinisnedbciaiilabaaeania 997 0 0 
ION. cnivasncinneprerconantshininnin 965 0 O 
armer 948 10 0 
SEER eae 937 0 0 


For additional building to the Head Quarters Station of 
the Kent County Constabulary at meonane. Mr. Martin 






Bulmer, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. Rack :— 
OE ER TART PE £1,663 0 0 
Chambers . .. 1,600 0 0 
Sutton & V: aughan 1,593 0 0 
Ayres & Son ........ 1,550 0 0 
Pell and Clark & Son . 1,499 9 0 
Anscomb .........0c000» «» 1,493 0 0 
— Bi DOR connetinrisrvenctnicrsonins 1,473 0 0 

oveasrensniohepenssstensaneetiseuse 1,461 0 0 
ae & Wallis (accepted)... 1,439 10 0 





For additions to the buildings of the Folkestone W ater- 
works Company. Mr. Martin Bulmer, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :-— 


GRD ...cscdesere phussiennues abecbuatees £1,325 15 6 
SUID coiinssasinsncscicéegnengnebveay notes 1,299 5 O 
BPULTICL ..........cccccrerererersoeserecs 1,200 0 0 
MR OIN, Soccscentaseapansnanonstece 1,152 0 0 
Dunk (accepted) .............0..:0008 1,112 0 0 





For St. John’s Church, Carlisle, Mr. R, Clarke, archi- 
| tect, Nottingham :— 


| Me cnicthcitevtivssuelbusersbdaantosacrnes £4,821 0 0 
| Ee a 4,728 0 0 
| EID SCM ITT 4,299 0 0 
TINS ccsubiociannnnichesobgnimmbonsenn’y 4,062 0 0 
TI scnep nine cineamcksngpuekiexinnsi 3,609 0 0 
IE 5s eneeisckctnaermiieenntebest 3,453 0 0 
EIN: crcieniicesiavss winivins seiitarinie 3,426 0 0 
Armstrong (accepted) ............ 3,343 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Railway Tavern, 
Dartford, Kent. Messrs. Aston & Nicoll, architects, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Arthur W. Q. Nicol : _ 

Kiddle £540 1 





eoooooose 
eocooceco 


Dover (accepted) lela nda wesdbiiasoeitiy 





For house and stabling, Pied Bull-yard, A 
| Bloomsbury, for Messrs. Neighbour & Sons. 
| Fruhonens, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


MOT uid icsisscsvcesnptceteveendoriionbes 0 0 
CII snicovisnpitnciabaitiveenipaisniaiiaibixnvinininiiis 720 0 0 
ROME. .cncessenroennesccnns pesabianantidinae 0 0 
RRR wanes iaestoanlcn 610 0 0 
Walton (accepted) ..........c:::0000 0 0 





For proposed alterations at 85, Hampstead- for 


ay 


Mr. Samuel Purkis. Mr. W. Berriman, archi — 
— eisepiiesiindsihanmechibvevstenenes £400 0 0 

kati aaticiniaeeihaseGiien diiilahbmdeaniiie 399 0 0 

Baugh & Bryant ieee ishoicnebanabegte 389 0 0 
Sinindatboligedianrhcasminnebonangce 350 0 0 

W depen eepenternenesnineniaion abeneene 349 «0 0 
Westra ee  ELOSLELE LS EE 1909 0 0 





For Grey Friars’ ant Schools, Reading. Mr. W. H. 





ID isiicssinctniiniiasnscnteaidsiditaeciiah £1,239 0.0 
EOD: 244 0 0 

— ORES EEG LE IS 1,198 10 0 
FERS AERIS TOE ,190 0 0 
CD ciclo veviccirniiniviiviabetiisiiogadol 5172 0 0 
SIRI is vnisio shinidinadapeeiiniinmeennaaels 1,172 0 0 
pO RRR REEIAEE 139 0 0 
| SIRI NE 1,110 0 0 
SAMIR. Uncen daibibigniecclseiaiidalacmnitins 1,050 0 0 
Wheeler (accepted) ...........60 . 102 0 0 

For new warehouses, London Doek, Steam Wharf, 
Wapping Wall. Iron work only :— 

NIE 5 sev sith igdabacettenannseeeuniiel £11,750 0 0 
Lawrence, Brothers ............... i‘ 00 
Robinson & Cottam .............. . 9,760 0 0 





F 


For tower and spire to St. John’s Chureh, Pu 5 
Charles Lee, pi a pt —_ 


Greig sasvanecneliie padnbsdetinahvansdunbs £1,627 17 6 

sotudverpeuibuaiteGibbbececaenee 06 0 0 
Adamson & SOmS ,.........s0.00s0r00 1576 0 0 
MOOT vecereceserccnre Soiicanbanabiienias 1,568 0 0 
Meyers & Sone NV TAME ak 1,525 0 0 
BRE B TOR: sccinsiesivavece ecvesvcccce AT OC ® 








For the restoration of Slawston Chi ° 
Messrs. H. : peepee Son, architects, Sa 
Branston .. £341 
Clifton... 





Loveday . . 





For the restoration of aot chancel of ditto :— 
IN, scctteninnisinpapinasctinhsiesacta- 
a mt le a 82 0 
Loveday ... 77 0 


F ilding Baptist Ct 
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For new Wesleyan Chapel, class- re 
rooms, evening chapel, ae St. J Amey shill st sono 


Mr. J. Tarring, are Quantities by Mr. Charles 
Fowle :— i 
venii 
Chapel, &c. Chapel, 4c. 
Nicholson & Sons ...... £5,568 0 0 ,.. £922 0 0 
Longmire & Burge...... 5,494 00... 870 00 
RR A se RERIIE 5,167 0 0 820 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw......... 6,066 0 0 . 700 
Myers . BORG. cceressanes 5, 0 0 882 0 0 
BRMRADROR, ...25.000,0sccoresees 12 3 819 17 9 
Scrivener & White hicspass 4,878 0 0 7933 0 0 
Saunders .................. % 00 774 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ......... 4,325 0 0 790 0 0 





For two detached houses at on, Kent, for Mr, A, 
Jay. Mr. Herbert Ford, Architect 








Patrick & Son 00 
Calow (accepted 00 
RD 00 
Rickett 00 
Rawlins 0 0 
TONER» ashcstntinrrpiiatebecninmaians 00 
For repairing pres maseaatted Hoxton :— 

pideihtinbindvausiiaieaatenisasuoumbcsirs £230 0 0 
ROVER. siucvisiiensansanciitnberittnsnite 185 0 0 
RINNE asic send nannnuiibinniabinnna agentes 170 0 0 
_ NRE BRT TEL TIS 14 0 0 
IIS sadnisissirssannatstadevesneainshessentin 12417 0 





For restoration of the fabric of the nave, a and 
north porch of Westbourne Church. Mr. B. Ferrey, 
architect. —— supplied by Mr. Northeroft :— 


he Ws SERRE cevanseccnsinaindeconsivinnees £1,271 0 0 
A.A Ellis sctebensibindaseaieaninianies 1,141 0 0 
ic MEM inissaisceuthdastacuatensintyesin 1,133 0 0 
Bushby (accepted) ................. 1,097 0 0 





For model dwellings, Islington, for the trustees of Mr, 


Peabody's Fund. Mr. H. A. Darbishire, arthitect :— 
BER © 000... ccvesensscseneescnccces £29,790 0 0 
OCabltt & CO. ..0....cccrceccecs..csee 29,417 0 0 
PEON ii iestsinsseinsammansinonen +> 28,700 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ............... 27, 00 
PINE s: «si sijnnpabnrdossipersoquaiaatioaik 27,860 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ..........cc00000+ 27,420 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham......,.._ 27,280 0 0 





Vestry Hall, St. Luke’s.—We are asked to mention that 
=n uantities in this matter were supplied by Mr. F, 
arburton Stent. As arule, however, we cannot return 
ee a statement of tenders, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.A.—J. T.—B. P, C.—Mr. L.—T. ©. 8—C. & Son.—E, ©. R.—C. 0. E. 
—R. G. E—A. W. T.-H. J. D.—R. C.—A. & N.—E, H.—J. 8. N.— 
c. T.-C. G. 8G. C—D. B—Mr. T.—C. F—W. & A. G.—W. ¥.—T. 
L. G.—G. R. (thanks). A. B. (we cannot interfere in private dis- 
putes).— Weekly Subscriber (no). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 

the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Adwertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Coprgs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 0 
Thursday. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS, 














